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WwW. W. CORY, 
Deputy Minister of the Interior, CTTAWA, CANADA 


W. D. SCOTT, : 
Superintendent of Immigration, OTTAWA, CANADA 


J. OBED SMITH, 
Commissioner of Immigration, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


UNITED STATES AGENTS 


M. V. McINNES, No. 6, Avenue Theatre Block, Detroit, Michigan. 

JAMES GRIEVE, Auditorium Building, Spokane, Washington. 

J.5S. CRAWEORD, 125 W. NintirStreet, Kansas City, Missouri. 

E. T. HOLMES, 315 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

TT. O. CURRIE, Room 12 B, Callahan Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Cc. J. BROUGHTON, 420 Quincy Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

W.V. BENNETT, 801 New York Life Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 

J. ™M. MacLACH LOM, Watertown, South Dakota. 

C. PILLING, Clifford Block, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

W. H. ROGERS, Third Floor, Tractional Terminal Building, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

H. M. WILLIAMS, Room 20, Law Building, Toledo, Ohio. 

C. 0. SWANSON, Scandinavian Immigration Agent, 315 Jackson Street, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Cc. Ae LAURIER, Marquette, Michigan. 

BENJ. DAVIES, Dunn Block, Great Falls, Montana. 

R. A. BURRISS, Port Arthur, Ontario, Canada. 

C. A. JONES, Third Floor, House Block, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

THOS. DUNCAN, Syracuse, New York. 


DOMINION LAND AGENCIES 


Hereunder is a list of the different local agencies, with the names of the places 
at which the land offices are situated, and the name of the agent at each place: 


DISTRICT NAME OF AGENT _, POST-OFFICE ADDRESS 
WIGMCGaE <r PO MCN eYen ee ae aoe Alameda, Assiniboia 
Battleford = EY Chisholm 2 22- 2-2 Battleford, Saskatchewan 
TETANUS Se ee = Soe Peel CM Ci «sess n ee 3randon, Manitoba 
Cale anvieen sees: J. R. Sutherland. _.......Calgary, Alberta 
Panpoite-5 Seo. Ko erchmor .. 2... .-- Dauphin, Manitoba 

- Edmonton ._.........A. G. Harrison -_.__... .:. Edmonton, Alberta 
Kamloopsit---2----.- Jas. Bannerman. _--. 7-- Kamloops, British Columbia 
ib(eiilaloyigkeketsy eS es i Neel al Uns {ot hee ae ee Lethbridge, Alberta 
Minnedosa. _-.-...-.- John Hilesher =<. 2222. Minnedosa, Manitoba 
New Westminster...John McKenzie ____.._..- New Westminster, British Columbia 
Prin Ce Alper beseseesaw ie WV. EhanMON sees seee see Prince Albert, Alberta 
Red Deer W. H. Cottingham ._---- Red Deer, Alberta 
LSPs) St Hale ee yee pen = ae IDS TSM KeKOR Ho eee ae Regina, Assiniboia 
Nivahonabhafefe 5p eee HE. Stephenson _____- Lae Winnipeg, Manitoba 
YVorktone=- 22-50. John McTaggart ____._--- Yorkton, Assiniboia 
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-E SPEAK of an “Old World” and of a ‘‘New 
World.” Across the Atlantic Ocean to the 
west lies the ‘‘New World.’’? Why do we 

give it this name? Because to our fore- 
fathers, the American continents, when they were discovered 
a little over 400 years ago, actually were a new world. These 
continents of North and South America, with the waters sur- 
rounding, make up the Western Hemisphere, the Dominion of 
Canada occupying the northern half of North America. 

There is another reason: In the ‘‘ Old World” conditions are 
more stationary. In Canada agriculture and industry are ex- 
panding. Every year new land is broken and tilled; the face of 
the country is changing; new homes are founded; new churches 
built. As fast as roads and railways open up a new section of 
country, settlers pour in to take up land. In the towns and 
cities the various industries are increasing, both in extent and 
in number, while the expansion of exports and imports proves 
that this is Canada’s ‘‘ growing time.’ All these conditions 
mean that there are here fresh opportunities for many classes 
of people. Thus Canada is in fact a new country, and one of 
the most important parts of the “ New World.’’ 
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SIZE OF CANADA. 


It. has been said that Canada occupies the northern half of 
North America. This is correct, except that the northwestern 
portion—the territory of Alaska—belongs to the United 
States. On the Atlantic side, the large island of Newfoundland, 
a British colony, will in all probability unite with Canada before 
many years. With the exception of Alaska, Newfoundland and 
the Danish colony of Greenland, the Dominion of Canada includes 
the whole of the North American continent north of the United 
States. The southern boundary is a line drawn along the 49th 
parallel of latitude on the west, the 45th parallel of latitude on 
the east, and the Great Lakes in the ceftre. 


This means that Canada has an area of 3,750,000 square 
miles, that it is almost as large as Europe, and nearly twice the 
size of India. In fact, the Dominion makes up one-third of the 
British Empire. It stretches from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and is therefore almost 3,000. miles wide, with an extent, from 
south to north, of upwards of 1,500 miles. Draw a map of 
Canada and place England in one part of it, and the proportion 
will be as in the following diagram: . 


COMPARATIVE AREA. 


CouNTRY. Sq. Miles Population Kgreomste 
Canadas ags bch. bees Severe 3,745,574 45,456,931 1.5 
United Statestcc. everdee oe ener *3,739,934 85,431,631 PAL 
Auistralasiavme space woe eee 3,077,377 4,880,852 EG 
Tay aye, ee es ee eee 1,766,642 294,361,056 170 
Great Britain and Ireland......... IDALSY Al 41,605,220 343 
Eneland “anid \Wialesieesss ieee 58,231 32,526,075 558 
Scotlandin sacs. eee Mee citi 29,820 4,472,000 150 


_*This includes Alaska, 590,884 square miles; Hawaii, 6,449 square 
miles, and the Philippine Islands, 119,542 square miles. 
+ Estimated, 1903. 
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AREA AND POPULATION. 


Provinces : ; Area in Square Miles Popu- 
and Territories So er it a its lation, 
of Canada PouoM 1901 
Land | Water! Total 
Dominion of 

Canadamee... Oye. CORO EE 5 6 oodles a nercleae clea oslld docmcoede 
Nova Scotia....| Halifax ..41,000| 21,068 360| 21,428 459,574 
New Brunswick | Fredericton7,000 | 27,911 74| 27,985 331,120 

Prince Edward 

Islanders = Charlottetown 
12,500 DASA S wonas she 2,184 103,259 
Quebecstemeoe: Quebec. . .70,000 | 341,756 | 10,117 | 351,873 | 1,648,898 
Ontario wae: : Toronto..225,000 | 220,508 | 40,354| 260,862 | 2,182,947 
Manitoba ...... Winnipeg.60,000| 64,327 | 9,405) 73,732 255,211 
ANgsini borin etc sicccete ace orto 88,279 600 88,879 67 ,385 
Albertaipaeeeeiec FREQ eee so kliees 101,521 362 | 101,883 65,876 
SaskatchewamMircd| rc cerces ots <= le 103,846 3,772 | 107,618 25,679 
Athabaskapeerciscwtese od oe ee ea el 243,160 8,805] 251,965 6,615 
British Columbia| Victoria .21,000 | 370,191 | 2,439| 372,630 178,657 
Yukon. eee Dawson .. 9,000 | 196,327 649 | 196,976 27,219 
Mackenzie “ace 5 a OHV OE ee 532,635 | 29,547 | 562,182 5,216 
Keewatin...... ate Jae ee A56:997,) 13;419)) 470,406 |. 2 eo. 
WN AV ae eee ies oxic cay 5. oho cbaceos 349,109 5,852 | 354,961 od, LS 
Brann aes ero tere cies sh ee 500,000 Pee | 500000 * 8,546 
De os coc ct gts ae aE RNS Senger ee 5,371,315 
* Keewatin and Franklin. 
II. 


History of Canada. 


The British were not the first people to reach Canada. 
Nine hundred years ago (1000 A. D.), Leif Ericson, a Norwegian, 
discovered Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. Five hundred years 


after this (1497) Henry VII sent John Cabot to find out some- 
thing more about this continent, which Columbus, five years 
before, had discovered anew. 


CANADA AT FIRST A FRENCH COLONY. 


A few years later (1534 and 1535) the French King, Francis [, 
sent out Jacques Cartier on a voyage of Cartier 
sailed up the great River St. Lawrence—the gateway of 
Canada — as far as the Indian village Stadacona, where now 
stands the picturesque city of Quebec. In the following year 
he returned and sailed up as far as the site of what is now 
Montreal. So he was the real discoverer of Canada. Sixty 
years later the great French explorer, Champlain, continued 
the work, penetrated into the interior, carried on trade with 
the Indians, and made Canada a French colony. 

At this early time the name Canada, which in the Indian 
tongue means a village, denoted vaguely only the country along 
the north shore of the River St. Lawrence from Tadoussac (River 
Saguenay) to some distance above Quebec. For years 
the colony was under the control of trading companies, but in 
1663 the King of France began to send out officials to govern 
the colony in his own name. 


discovery. 


many 


CANADA BECOMES BRITISH. 


During all this time a great many British people had been 
settling on the Atlantic seaboard to the south of Canada. This 
was a period when Great Britain and France were frequently at 
war, and the French and British colonies in America kept up 


ye 


Harvesting in Western Canada. 


the struggle. In 17138 what is now the mainland of Novs 
Scotia was ceded to Great Britain. Finally the British sent over 
Wolfe with a strong force, and in 1759 captured Quebec. 
Four years later, by the Treaty of Paris, the French king, 
Louis XIV, transferred all Canada to Great Britain. At the 
taking of Quebec, both Montcalm, the French general, and 
Wolfe fell. 

Ever since this time Canada has remained loyal to the British 
About ten years after the Treaty of Paris the British 
and formed the 


crown. 
colonies on the Atlantic seaboard rebelled 
United States of America. 

When the motherland acknowledged the independence of 
these colonies about 25,000 loyal British subjects moved over 
into Canada to live beneath the folds of the Union Jack. 


CONFEDERATION. 


In 1867, when there were three and one-half million people 
settled in Canada, the four Provinces now known as Ontario, 
Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia united to form a 
confederation which is called the Dominion of Canada. It was 
also provided that other portions of British North America 
might unite with Canada. The Dominion adopted the same form 
of government as exists in the motherland. There is a Gov- 
ernor-General appointed by the King to represent him, 
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GEOGRAPHY OF THE 


As each Province 


two Houses of Parliament, and a Cabinet. 
has a Legislature of its own to manage its local affairs, it is 
just as if England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland had separate 


Parliaments, in addition to that at Westminster. 
A 


During the six years, 1867-73, other portions of British 
North America, except Newfoundland; became part of the 


Dominion. Canada has thus become really a “daughter nation” 
of Great Britain. The motherland leaves her free to manage all 


her own local affairs. 


HISTORICAL SUMMARY. 


Canada visited by Cabot, 1497; Jacques Cartier sails up St. — 
Lawrence, 1535; Port Royal. (mow Annapolis, Nova Scotia) 
founded, 1605; Quebec founded by 
Champlain, 1608. Royal French 
Government established, 1663. 
Acadia (Nova Scotia, except 
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British, 1713 (Treaty of 

Utrecht); Halifax - 
founded by 
British, 1749; 
Canada 


becomes 
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1763. 
Formation of 
the Dominion 
of Canada, 1867. 
Territorial rights of 
_ Hudson’s Bay Company 
purchased, 1869; part of 
Northwest Territory formed into 
Province of Manitoba, which enters 
Confederation, 1870. 

British Columbia joins the Dominion on 
condition that a railway be built across the 
continent, 1871; Prince Edward Island becomes 
part of the Dominion, 1878. 

District of Keewatin created, 1876. 

The four Districts of Alberta, Assiniboia, Athabaska, 
and Saskatchewan formed from southern portion of North- 
west Territories, 1882. 


~< Clayton 


Canadian Pacific Railway completed, 1885. 
Districts of Mackenzie, Ungava, and Franklin created, 1895. 
Territory of Yukon created, 1898. ‘4 
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III. 
Population of Canada. 


Canada has now a population of nearly six millions. Two 
and one-fourth millions live in Ontario; one and three-fourths 
millions in Quebec; nearly a million in the Maritime Provinces 
(New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island); 
half a million in Manitoba and the Territories; and nearly two 
hundred thousand in British Columbia. Canada has more than 
one-half the white population of all the British colonies. 


SOME IMPORTANT CITIES OF CANADA. 


Province. City. Popu.ation. 

Quebec sree ce ts oie edeieis ete es Montreal (including suburbs) ...... 325,000 

BE sos conic Seno Quchech anes eee ae aioe eased. 7 70,000 

$8) RRP eta cis ees cea 1SQUUNh “2 Se Ba eee SO OO ae 14,000 

nh 55 oe oo Ree SHeErUrOOKE as Meni elk « 12,000 

Bo 3 oS Oe (PhNCEMRIV ELS. «aa neie eects iso. 10,000 

ING V2 DC OUR MEITAL tele oincajererece, os Iaiitarxcsorcmeecs eiecrcionwatsrorvaremcieere « 41,000 

IS ster. aso ai%.8 SNACK i oSOR GOLDS, Woon eines te 10,000 

New Brunswick Sees oaa Tetsiteten SUP Ro) eh 065 Orta caer ars cae iets on SR eae 41,000 

Be ee Se re RrepenlClOmer case eae eninsc ele es. es DOO 

Prince Edward Island........ CharlotvuetOwiten.w nse sue os ce 12,500 

Ontario oto pee “Te a aI pele Toronto (including suburbs) ...... 225,000 
oc 20 ORCA eee OR Wane onions cnt cameras tse t 00 

fee 3+ 9 tee EV AITIGOM Me Aero ed etelie tania sire ensteun vi 55,000 

Sn a oc OEE Be IE eee ee ONC OMe ere ieee loae ein ah aren 39,000 

SM A ORR ees DEVS SUM OTRO L aeee, A eye ON oer nn ce aa 17,000 

SEN MIMD os La fe ve 260 ata si. 305,00, 08 CIN OSLOMI thaws Miers acusrn 2 + pemerae 18,000 

AO eS cs Ho cnidsotmnaoeen Reterborouriiv, «a sce ses a alee <s 14,000 

Se =. 6 ANG Rea ne Grielliiere Mer eaueen a cece tee cuenta se 12,000 

3 5 Cinte PaO Cee SU MOU ASI Rice wee oaths ect ae ois 9 11,500 

Manitoba and Territories ...... Wit G@eretuimcinmacincriece seater 60,000 

Oe ee IBTANG ODM ar tues ae uestny eicee S26 7,000 

ee oe ot ee Rortave lanbrairich ssi sea voles 5,000 

ne ie ef Calearveca ree tere mata enthet a sr- oie 6,000 

os se ARE Resin ater. Mea eros Sete ce ee 3,000 

* i oy Ae ae FOCI OMUGTINe meta a crok tac ieusle ois ences 5,000 

ne i woe Sees DAV SOIl Riemer erat tye ists, eg cs. cee cnes 9,000 

British Columbia. .:...-... RP AMIATICOUVOL Ly Wraiit tsea he'e casisioe tons 27,000 

si Ne WAGIOSE) Sua ae bee CoCo e 21,000 

a4 OO ee eee News Wiestiminster a. aces. ndlae 6 6,500 


Sixty-two towns had in 1901 a population of over 5,000 

Eighty-seven per cent of the people living in Canada were 
born there; and as many as 95 per cent have been born in 
some part of the empire. At the beginning of the twentieth 
century only 5 per cent were foreigners by birth, and 55 per 
cent of these were naturalized. Most of those who live in the 
Province of Quebec are descendants of the early French settlers. 
They form 30 per cent of the whole population of Canada. 
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FULL RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


In Canada all religious denominations are on an equality, and 
complete religious liberty prevails. Canadians of French descent 
are almost all members of the Roman Catholic Church, which has, 

‘ 


A 
/ 


on this account, more communicants than any other religious 
denomination in Canada. Among Canadians not of French 
descent, the Methodists are the strongest in numbers; the Pres- 
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byterians come next, the Roman Catholics third, the Church 
of England fourth, and the Baptists fifth. 

In Manitoba and the Territories, owing to the large number 
of Scotch settlers, the Presbyterians are most numerous, con- 
stituting 21 per cent of the population, the Methodists ranking 
next with nearly 17 per cent, and the Church of England third 
with 16 per cent; 83 per cent of the population in the West is 
Protestant. 

There are no church rates, or taxes, except in Quebec, where 
the Roman Catholic Church has a qualified right in this respect 
over its own members. 


NATIVITY OF CANADIANS. 


Born in No. 
(QhaVKel2)s ah ada) I EAT on RCE DELILE ICO cin icicte ice oe 4,671,815 
Bristle ita die ospthre sosta-a tac coetele ie srcinraiety aie thointerstncnte ie acaaraats 201,285 
ire sata Cee eee oe A crctcrahne otal tatndere ee rein thsi oiate hares sce eet 101,629 
Sia nie lis tn’ A Gen SOOT GM Git feo bon SOE) NER OO Mor nto Sim ram cy. c Ce: 83,631 
INI Caraitapaeva) Fendve lane dee Scurry aoe eee eeriin pt ete obs oie! Cire’ OG eM eeye 12,432 
Other brivishs IPOSSCSSLOMSs.) series wlela aleve ciate cholch sonore) ellolialle te teueta ie tetayte 6,906 
IWR ARR evo OLIN Octane EO Pn See ope cena Come ee oem mAcn ici crc Meena cee 127,899 
Gimeno) 4) Sin peo SS REO Oh En See Oks) 3b Ud Ook eomcr a Tcere an cc 27,300 
TREES) hove MIR El eae geo 6 Go cnn oo momne oad S cm miccwatw.< tc 31 231 
(GRAYS A IG ere CS CAN oa OK anes Caen eet ac 7,048 
SET aVol ae ics Fae eae ice eH So aH IOI Ob Or omar yoni ts O.G ter: 12,331 
Tasha ci Bee Le Ae Scena canes 6 Amun ate oO nor rare ea car : 7,944 
Thi his jarniny heel etoanvtel Wie oo nnannaocOcny Us Gere pecan an cc Tie es 
(Oui Wane Oolobaiia ach ieee ES Sua Hie pC EMO ah Cyhuce eytaeiy carko audited coy 62,745 

DECLARED SETTLERS ENTERING CANADA. 
Country of Origin. 1902. | 1908. 

linitvedectatedee nie Gee tarda xe cela a sare: 49,473 
Bmolanditancl Wialess tae. oa wos) vin erl« = sine ere et) 32,510 
SE VaHH EVO UE, As okt tents ars cc Ne RA Wr EOIN Ono oho BELT” cia kee oe a 7,046 
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(WO tailieek oan ate todo eka eee acne ie witan Sune eberene 67,379 128,364 


The number of declared settlers entering Canada in 1899 was 44,543; 
in one-half of 1900, 23,895; and in the fiscal year 1900-1, 49,149. 
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MANY NEW SETTLERS. 


During the past few years thousands of new settlers have been 
coming into the country, some to establish industries, but the 
great majority to take up land and become farmers. During 
the twelve months ending June 30, 1908, there were 128,364 
new settlers; of these 48,408 came from the United States, and 
41,792 from Great Britain and her colonies. Bearing in mind 
how large Canada is, it is manifest that the country can give 
homes to many times these numbers. There is room for a 
hundred million inhabitants, and the resources are so great that 
no one can say how large the population will be fifty years 
hence. 


IV. 


Physical Features. 


North America has not always been so large as it is to-day. 
Ages ago there was only a ‘“‘U” shaped range of mountains, 
running around what is now the great Hudson Bay. This 
ancient portion of North America is now called the “ Laurentian 
Highland,” and consists of the hilly territory extending from 
Labrador down to the St. Lawrence River, then northwest to 
the Arctic Ocean. 


THE APPALACHIANS AND THE CORDILLERA. 


Thousands of years afterward a great upheaval pushed up 
other mountains directly south, and still others away to the west. 

Those on the south are now called the “Appalachians.” They 
give form to the east coast of the United States, from which 
they are at no point far distant. In Canada they jut out as a 
large peninsula, which forms what is known as Gaspé. 

The mountainous region on the west has been named the “‘Cor- 
dillera.” It is more than two thousand miles west of the 
Appalachians, and includes the greater part of British Columbia 
and the whole of Yukon. These mountains occupy a very 
large area and are made up of several parallel ranges. In 
British Columbia they are over four hundred miles wide, or 
twice as broad as the widest part of England. The Coast Range 
runs along the coast; the Rockies, properly so called, lie on the 
east; between them are the Selkirks, Gold, Cariboo, Cassiar, 
and other ranges. 

Away to the north, about nine hundred miles from the 
United States and Canada boundary, is a great area drained 
by the mighty Yukon River. Within this area is found the 
Yukon Territory with its far-famed gold fields. The Klondike 
Valley, of which so much has been written during the last few 
years, lies in its centre. West of Yukon is the United States 
territory of Alaska. 


PHYSICAL DIVISIONS OF CANADA. 


Canada may be conveniently divided into five sections: 
(1) The rugged Cordillera in the west with its magnificent 
scenery and wealth of minerals; (2) the Laurentian Highland in 
the east, made up of low, rounded hills, with innumerable lakes 
and rivers, rich also in minerals; (3) the Central Plain between; 
(4) south of the Highland, the great lowlands of Southern 
Ontario and Southern Quebec, with the Great Lakes and the 
Ottawa and St. Lawrence rivers draining the interior into the 
Atlantic Ocean. Finally, (5) on the Atlantic Coast is the great 
peninsula which includes the Maritime Provinces and Gaspé. 
Between it and the Laurentian Hills flows the River St. 
Lawrence. ; 


LAKES AND RIVERS. 


A relief map of Canada would show that from the Rockies, the 
southern part of the Dominion slopes northeastward toward 


A 


the Laurentian Highland. Thus the largest rivers in the south 
flow eastward. For instance, the Saskatchewan River, with its 
north and south branches, flows east into Lake Winnipeg, then 
northward by the Nelson River into Hudson Bay. But the 
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most important series of lakes and rivers flowing east is the = 
chain of the Great Lakes, their connecting rivers, and the e 
mighty St. Lawrence and its tributaries. This chain is called _ 
the St. Lawrence River System. ; + 

On the north, the great Central Plain has a northerly slope. — 
Thus the Mackenzie River, with its tributaries, the Slave, Liard, — 
Athabaska, and Peace rivers, empties into the Arctic Ocean. This ; 
river, exclusive of its tributaries, is 2,100 miles long. The Yukon 
River in the Yukon Territory also flows northward, passing 
through Alaska into Behring Strait, after a course of 2,300 miles. 

In the ‘Maritime Provinces” of Canada the lakes and rivers 
are comparatively small. In Cape Breton Island, east of the Pi 
mainland of Nova Scotia, are the beautiful Bras d’Or lakes, a — 
favorite resort of tourists. In New Brunswick the River St. z 
John, at the mouth of which is the port of St. John, empties — 
into the Bay of Fundy, after draining an area of 26,000 square 
miles. 


DRAINAGE SYSTEM OF CANADA. - 


The great extent of inland lakes and streams of fresh water 
is one of the special features of Canadian geography. Canadians — 
are beginning to use these streams with their waterfalls and 
rapids for industrial purposes. 


CHAIN OF GREAT LAKHS. 4 
—_— 
Lekes Length Breadth Area Hevea a 
; miles. miles. sq. miles. | # hibits 3 
Lakeof the Woods. >... 1. 4.c.be ley. eee eee '. 1,057 ae 
HakeaSUDeCniOr ye seer 354 162 31,800 602 > 
Ihake Michigan’... Weenie.) 316 118 22,400 581 = 
Taker uronieen rear ye 207 101 23,200 58). a 
Bakes StClain aoe 26 24 445 575 2 
hake rie eG ae. sp dee 239 59 10,000 572, ae 
hakerOntariow san 193 53 7,260 246 x 
From the western end of Lake Superior to the mouth of the St. Bs 
Lawrence is one continuous navigable waterway, 2,384 miles long. A 
The St. Lawrence River system consists of the following: 
St. Lawrence River—755 miles long. 
Tributaries of St. Lawrence. Lakes drained. s 
Saguenay—100 miles long ............. St. John a 
St. Maurice—400 miles long ........... . 
Ottawa—750 miles long .............. Timiskaming ad 
Richelieu—75 miles long .............. Champlain : 
Ben Gh Nec pee ee EE, eet eee eee Nipissing - 
IMISSISSAT Gone anchsy crayon ae See ee See : 
INIDIBORS pyc sta se icre oe Senora ee Nipigon ~ 
Pi@GOni nce Spee, ahs force eee ee rrow x 
The following rivers drain into Hudson Bay: um 
Lakes drained. at 
astsMain, Caeecto.. corre Ache suc hecite Sears eee —_— 
GreatewWhaletiter 1.24 ae eine eee 
Bigs ee tygetn «Bleak ee ea Le eee ~—s 
RUuperbe ste scat: Sh re ce eee een ae een ae Mistassini - 
NOt WEY Fae cinwrccet eas tae aoe ee eee 
Moose, with its tributaries, Abitibi, Mattagami, 


and Missinablie=<..cy ae tee eae Abitiby 
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Rivers (continued) Lakes drained 
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Nelson with its continuation, Saskatchewan 
and North Saskatchewan, and tribu- 
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The following rivers drain into the Arctic Ocean: 


Lakes drained 
Backs, Coppermine ........ Ssor oes 


Mackenzie, with its continuation, the 
Slave and Peace, and tribu- 


UESTIGEL SA Serena eee Great Slave and Athabaska 
IBYIDTe 0. SOW BGS Ee eee Great Bear 
PACU ATA SIAN Py ctie cues Sis ave sa ceace le Lesser Slave 
TAGREG! «3.5 Oot REIN ae Ree 
The following important rivers empty into the Pacific 
Ocean: 


Lakes drained 
Fraser, Skeena, Stikine..... 


Columbia, with its tributary, 
the Kootenay........... Kootenay and Arrow 
Yukon, with its tributaries, 
Pelly and Lewes........ Teslin and Atlin 


The following important rivers are in 
New Brunswick: 
St. John—500 miles long. 
Miramichi—220 miles long. 


In Cape Breton Island — The 
Bras d’Or Lakes. 


ISLANDS. 


The northern and western 
coasts of Canada are skirted 
by clusters of islands. Those 
on the north are of little use 
at present except for whaling 
stations, as, for example, Baffin 
Land and Southampton Island. 
On the west, Vancouver and 
Queen Charlotte islands are the 
largest and most important. On the 7a 
east, besides the island colony of New- in 
foundland there are Cape Breton, 

Prince Edward, Magdalen, and Anticosti islands. 


Directly 
south of Newfoundland are the two little islands of St. Pierre 


and Miquelon, which belong to France. They were left in 
the hands of that power in 1763 in order to allow French fisher- 
men to land and dry their nets. 

In Lake Huron is the large island of Manitoulin, and near by 
are the so-called Thirty Thousand Islands of Georgian Bay. In 
the River St. Lawrence, just below Lake Ontario, are the Thou- 
sand Islands, justly celebrated for their scenery. 


GULFS AND BAYS. 


Hudson Bay on the north is really a great inland sea with 
James Bay at its southern end. It is 1,250 miles in its greatest 
length and 550 miles in greatest breadth. Its water is clear 
and salt. On the west of Canada is the Gulf of Georgia, between 
Vancouver Island and the mainland. On the east is the pear- 
shaped Gulf of St. Lawrence, five hundred miles long. The Bay 
of Fundy lies between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Off 
Lake Huron, in Ontario, is the large Georgian Bay, which is 
important for inland shipping. 


Ve 


Climate of Canada. 


The most southerly part of the Province of Ontario is as far 
south as Rome, while the most northerly part of Manitoba lies 
opposite Liverpool. 
ferent latitudes, have diversity of climate, so in Canada, it is 
clear that there will be several climates. 


Just as Rome and Liverpool, lying in dif- 


Even some of the 
provinces are so large that the same rule applies. 

In the provinces near the ocean, both on the western and 
on the eastern side, the climate is mild and moist; the western 
coast being milder and having more rain than the Atlantic. The 
summers are warm. The summer temperature (June, July, and 
August) of all Canada, other than the northeast and north 
coast, is warmer than that of England. The summer nights, 
however, are pleasantly cool. The winters are cold, but the 
air is dry, exhilarating, and healthful. 


LONG DAYLIGHT AND BRIGHT SKIES. 


Canada has more sunshine than Europe. It is a country 

of bright skies, and when summer comes, with its 

long, sunny days, the grains ripen quickly. 

On the western prairie there are, on the 

average, two hours more of sunlight 

each day during summer than in 

England. In England, for exam- 

ple, there is sunshine only for one 

quarter to a little over one-third 

of the time; England’s highest 
average is Canada’s lowest. 


MODIFYING INFLUENCES. 


British Columbia has the 
mildest climate in the Domin- 
ion. This is because of the 
warm current of water flow- 
ing across the Pacific from 

Japan. The Province is pro- 
tected also from the east winds 
by the Rocky Mountains. The 
north and northeast coasts, on the 
other hand, are the coldest. Farther 
to the south, from the Atlantic to 
Manitoba, it is mild and moist. One 
of the great influences on the climate of this part of Canada 
is the western 
territories there is less rain than in the east, but as it 
very little in winter, most of the precipitation being in spring 
and autumn, when needed for agricultural purposes, the difference 
The coolness of the prairie night, 
These, to a 


immense area of inland waters. In the 


rains 


is not so marked after all. 
after the hot summer day, causes heavy dews. 
certain extent, protect the grain from the effects of drouth, 
even in the driest seasons. They also produce a rich growth 
of prairie grass, making the climate peculiarly favourable on 
this last account for the stock farmer. In Alberta the warm, 
dry Chinock winds from the Pacific greatly modify the cold of 
winter by raising the temperature to 50° and 60° F., causing 


snow to disappear as if by magic. 


SEASONS IN THE WEST. 


Summer in the West comes toward the end of May. Then 
the farmer, whose seed has already been sown, ‘reaks fresh 
ground or works over the fallow land. In August the harvests 
must be gathered in. The autumn is one of the most delightful 


seasons, extending into November. The farmer now does his 
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FREE FARMS. 


It is difficult for those living where all land is occupied 
and sold only for a high price to understand that some of 
the best farming land on the continent of America is to be had 
almost for the asking, by anyone who wishes to cultivate it. 
The settlement of these lands is heartily encouraged by the 
Government, because a fertile soil and great natural resources 
are of no service unless people are there to cultivate and 
develop them. Of course, it is also important to get a good 
class of settlers. 

Anyone who will cultivate the Idnd in the West can 
get a farm of 160 acres free; while in Northern Ontario 
and Quebee he can procure one on nominal 
terms, in some instances without any cost. 

He can also buy land from railway 
and other corporations at a low 
figure. 


CANADIANS OWN THEIR 
OWN FARMS. 


In Canada, because 
land is procured so 
easily, nearly all the 
farmers (87 per cent) 
own their holdings, 
and any capable farm 
labourer, if he chooses 
to exert himself for a 
few years, may himself 
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EXTENT OF FARMING COUNTRY. 


The agricultural belt extends across the continent and forms 
a tract about 2,500 miles long and several hundred miles wide. 
The area now under cultivation amounts to 30,167,000 acres. 
There remains untouched an area vastly larger, and virgin 
Jand is still to be had in all the provinces, especially in the 
West. It is difficult, therefore, to assign a limit to Canada’s 
agricultural possibilities. 

The geographical position of the Dominion is advantageous to 
the farmers, and he splendid railway and steamship service 
facilitates shipment of grain to the European markets. 

Wheat is not the only crop grown in the 

Besides wheat there are oats, barley, pease, 

beans, corn (maize), buckwheat, rye, pota- 

toes, and other root crops, hay and 

hops. Tobacco, flax, and _ beet- 

root are also widely cultivated in 

Ontario, Quebec, and the West. 

Much fruit is raised. Nova 
Scotia has been famous for 
its apples for many years. 

In fact, in all settled dis- 

tricts of Canada, east of 

the Great Lakes and west 
of the Rocky Mountains, 
apples of fine flavour 
are grown. In areas 
containing hundreds 
of square miles, pears, 


Dominion. 


Some of Western Canada’s Moneymakers. 


become an owner. During the last few years the large 
harvests of the Canadian farmers have been attracting great 
attention in Europe and in the- United States. Tens of 
thousands of settlers are pouring in every year to’ take up 
the new land, chiefly in the great West, while many go to 
Northern Ontario and Northern Quebec. Railway companies 
are extending the railways and planning new lines. It is 
estimated that the annual value of all farm crops and 
products in Canada is upwards of $363,000,000. The total 
value of farm property, lands, buildings, and farm implements 
is $1,500,000,000. 
A 


Am. 


peaches, and grapes are grown in the open air. Small fruits, 
such as plums, cherries, strawberries, raspberries, currants, and 
gooseberries also grow plentifully. Apples and pears are the 
chief fruits exported, though within the Jast few years the rail- 
ways and steamship lines have introduced cold storage, so that 
it is now possible to make shipments of other fruits to Europe. 


DAIRYING AND LIVE STOCK. 

In Eastern Canada dairying receives a deal of attention 
Many farmers grow grain only to feed cattle. In all the well 
settled portions there are cheese and butter factories to whicl 
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almost every producer sends milk. In the West dairying has 
been carried on with considerable success for some time. Canada 
supplies the home consumption of butter and cheese and has a 
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surplus of 34,200,000 pounds of butter and 229,100,000 pounds 
of cheese to ship to the mother country every year. 

Stock farming is growing rapidly in the East, and in the West 
there are very many extensive horse and cattle ranches. Western 
farmers for many years devoted all their attention to wheat 
growing, but of late years have also engaged in stock raising. 
Canadian live stock has a high reputation. At the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1893, for example, Canadian cattle took 462 
prizes out of 1,187 awarded. 

In order to protect stock breeders from the introduction of 
disease among cattle, all stock imported into Canada is inspected 
by Government veterinarians. 


COMPARISONS OF GROWTH. 
SOME FIGURES CONCERNING CANADIAN FARMS. 


LAND AREA AND VALUE OF FARM EXPORTS. 


1881 
45,358,141 ACRES 
1891 
60,287,730 ACRES 


1901 
63,422,338 ACRES 


THIS RECTANGLE REPRESENTS 
231,668,000 ACRES 
ONLY ONE-TENTH PART 
OF CANADA’S LAND AREA 


44 MILLIONS 
1901 


Since 1881 the number of cattle has grown from 3,500,000 to 5,500,000. 
The number of horses has grown in the same period from 1,000,000 to 


1,500,000. 
A 
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INCREASE IN CATTLE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS EXPORTED. 


F = 


9 MILLIONS 14 MILLION” 
1891 
1891 


§ 
25 MILLIONS 


1908 


7 MILLIONS 
1903 


YIELD OF 1902 HARVEST.* 


obtainable, but the total gives an approximation 
of annual yield. 

+ Flour computed at 4 bushels and 35 pounds of 
wheat to the barrel. 


MILLIONS 


VII. 
1903 
Agriculture in Manitoba and the 
Territories. | 


TRIP TO THE WHEAT FIELDS. 


Reaching Manitoba and the Territories in the latter part of 
August, you realize the force of the designation, “the Granary 
of the Empire,” the motto on the Canadian coronation arch in 
London. It is harvest time, and the wheat fields are like a sea 
of gold. This “Granary” extends east and west for 1,000 miles 
to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, and about five hundred 


you as you travel through this great country. 


4 


* Figures for 1900, in some cases, are the latest — 


‘miles from south to north. A sense of vastness grows upon — 


F 
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Wheat Oats Barley Potatoes 
bushels bushels bushels bushels 
Ontario ... ...1902} 26,081,693 | 106,421,439 | 21,890,602 12,942,250 
Manitoba. ..... s 53,077,257 34,478,160 | 11,848,422 3,459,325 
N. W. Territories ‘‘ 13,956,850 10,661,295 870,417 1,277,793 
New Brunswick. “ 453,640 5,313,349 106,701 4,156,638 
Nova Scotia ...1900 248,476 2,347,598 181,085 4,394,413 
British Columbia ‘ 368,419 1,441,566 73,790 956,126 
Raeelsl cine meee 738,679 4,561,097 105,625 4,986,633 
Quebec sae iy 1,968,203 33,536,677 2 IGOOG 17,135;739eem 
96,893,227 | 198,771,181 | 37,612,239 49,308,917 
SOME FARM EXPORTS IN 1903. ; 
Wheat and'iflour; bust. .:.4.. 50. ceee Oe eee 39,000,000 
Barleys bu iio: siege Sot ecm Gurl Cee eee ee eee 947,012 — 
Oats; Jbu. ones. Pes oF ese ine Ho Bee eee 7,593,177 
Pease, WU css resi iss a av'eldvadre cid ree ate MAIC ne ei Oe 1,144,754 
Beans) We ccc gainers slayetece ae eee ee oe eee 51,043 
Ryee bus oe S55 Soe anna ies on ee Oe ee 470,419 ee 
Indian Corn, bis ¢¢, e265 @ he cea ee ee 70,328 
Buckwheéat,-« bt <.. i065 eee nes ol: en eee 314,349 
Other grains, DW. os a6. odes oe eee 5,450 
Oatmeal, bbls. ois. csseed ses ret Ce Se 144,836 
Bran CWibiwc 2 sheadncene Snag none Soe erahe Sree) See oe 351,641 
Other breadstufis:bbis:.%, cs. 220m ee eee 10,175 
Cheese, lbs: 759 2... cee eee 229,100,000 — 
Bacon: 'bse% 22ucn eee eee 137,954,552 
Butter, .lba), 9. Gennes a tee oe ee 34,128,944 
Applessereens bilo a erere ee) eee 1,000,528 
Apples, evaporated, Ibs. ..........7.<:. 7,795,360 
Hay stons tienes aoa coe Yt ee eee 450,053 
Higps<sdOae cts tte ee ee 7,404,100 
Cattle valued at .5.,-...3.«- wi Cn ee $11,342,637 © 
Horsesivalued at aaa eee eer ee eee 595,921 
Sheep -valtied rater: aes een eae 1,655,681. 
Value of exports of animals and animal 
products and of agricultural products 
iy 190 Sn 8 6 on ee ee 112,043,365 


This wheat-growing area comprises the Province of Manitoba 
and the four Districts of Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
Athabaska. These territories contain 385,000,000 acres of 
land, of which upwards of 100,000,000 are estimated to be fit 
for cultivation. 


Percentage 
. : No. of : of Average 
Province or |Population! ¢, Total land | improved | 7 ge 
District 1901 ee area land any . of 
acres under crop Ee 
1900 eres 
Manitoba Stee a 255,251 32,495 41,169,098 69% 278 
Assiniboia 67,385 56,498,546 
Saskatchewan. 25,679 23,098 66,460,859 53% 288 
Albertamenen 65,876 64,973,212 
Athabaska.... 6,615 155,622,904 


One of Winnipeg’s Parks. 


THE PRAIRIES 
OF WESTERN CANADA. 


On most of the prairies there 
are no trees to be cleared away ; 
thus the area under cultivation in- 
creases very rapidly. The settler 
with a gang plough and two yoke 
of oxen can break up a quarter 
section (160 acres) during five 
spring and summer months. He 
does this simply by turning a 
very thin sod with the plough, 
then backsetting and harrowing. 
This operation costs between $3.50 
and $4.00 per acre, but sometimes a rougher and quicker 
system of breaking land is followed. The soil is an exceedingly 
rich, black mould, of varying depth, with clay beneath, which 
holds the moisture. 

Most of this western country, especially the southern portion, 
is rolling, treeless prairie. These prairies are covered with 
coarse, rich grass growing in tufts, with shrubs and small trees 
scattered grove-like here and there over their surface, thus giving 
many portions a park-like appearance. In the northern sections 
and in the river valleys there are vast regions that are heavily 
wooded. Along the slope of the Rocky Mountains also this 
wooded condition exists. The land in the southwestern portion 
is now most suitable for grazing, but under irrigation, now being 


introduced on a large scale, develops wonderful fertility. 
A 
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FARMS A MILE SQUARE. 


The whole country is divided into blocks, each containing 
one square mile (640 acres). A block is called a section and 
is divided into four quarter sections. This quarter »section is 
the unit for a single farm. In the West they do not speak of 
a farm as such, but of a quarter section, or half section, or 
a section. 

Some farmers urge that a half section (320 acres) is a 
better size than a quarter section, in that it allows enough 
land for a man and his family to work, leaving a considerable 
portion to be summer fallowed. Many work their land year 
after year without summer fallowing, and find the crops 
satisfactory. The theory is that the frost of winter helps to 
preserve the soil by preventing the 
leached away. 

The moment the crop is harvested the plough is turned on, so 
that with the earliest April warmth seeding may begin. No- 
where else does the first fortnight of spring count for so much. 
Farmers sow when barely an inch or two of ground is sufficiently 
thawed to allow the seed to be covered, and the hot sun forces 
on the grain with great rapidity. 


nitrates from being 


Street Scene in Winnipeg, 


THRESHING IN WESTERN CANADA. 


In the West great threshing gangs, with their huge thresh- 
ing machines, traverse the country from farm to farm. Many 
of the farmers find it necessary, owing to the size of the crops, 
to own their own machines. The men sleep in a large convey- 
ance somewhat like a car, which is drawn by the traction engine 
that moves the threshing machine and supplies the motive 
As the hum of the threshing machine begins the scene 


Every man has his appointed place, and the 


power. 
is a lively one. 
stacks grow rapidly smaller as the pile of straw heaps up 
and the bags are filled with bright, clean grain. 
threshing is over, the farmer hauls his grain to the neares 
railway station, where it is graded and stored in the elevators 


As soon as 
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for shipment over the railway. Sometimes he prefers to 
hold his grain for a ‘“‘rise”’ in the price, but this is a risky bit 
of; Speculation in which only those who are well established 
can indulge. 


RESULTS FOR THE FARMER. 


The average yield of wheat in the West during fourteen years 
has been 20 bushels per acre, the highest yearly average being 
nearly 28 bushels. A glance at the diagram (page 44) gives 
the best illustration of the results. In individual cases as high 
as 40 and 45 bushels per acre have been recorded. At the 
Government Experimental Farms, where more labor is expended 
on the land, the yield is much larger. The quality of the 
western wheat must also be taken into account. Tests made 
recently by three London bakers showed that this wheat has 
about 10 per cent more albuminoids than the best European 
brands; and that 100 pounds of Canadian flour make more bread 
of excellent quality than the same weight of any other flour 
imported into Great Britain. 

To grow a bushel of wheat costs the western farmer about 
35 cents. All he sells it for above this is clear 
gain. He is now receiving 75 cents, or a profit 
of 40 cents per bushel. 

A recent estimate has been made of what 
we may expect Manitoba and the three southern 
territories to yield. 


Bes 


The census returns of 1901 
show that these regions had 
UGE ap : = 3,600,000 acres under crop. 
The number of acres under crop in 1903 was 4,687,583, an in- 
crease of over 30 per cent. 

Assuming that the area of Manitoba and the three territories 
is 228,000,000 acres, and. that, of this, 45,000,000 are available 
for wheat, oats, and barley, the calculation would result in show- 
ing that in twelve years the whole 45,000,000 acres would be 
taken up and the output at the present average per acre would be: 


Acres Yield bushels 
Willeativs cc tee ee reyes tae eo encsaees 29,700,000 750,000,000 
ORGS ee ee) ake Sawer te Seen reser rie Mae 11,250,000 528,000,000 
IB ATLOY,” UA. cat oo inked ee ttedeke neuer enero aeiehs 4,050,000 141,750,000 


From the rate at which population is pouring into these 
regions it is safe to say that the 45,000,000 acres will be under 
the plough and yielding a harvest long before the expiration of 
the term of years mentioned. 

By that time double the number of acres will be ready for the 
farmer, and still there will be 138,000,000 acres to be brought 
under the plough. 

A 


The demand for wheat in the United Kingdom over and above — 
the normal production of that country is about 200,000,000 — 
bushels. If the foregoing estimate is fulfilled, the Canadian West 
itself will be raising this quantity within a comparatively few 
years. And it must not be forgotten that this prophetic survey — 
does not include Athabaska, with its fertile Peace River country. — 


49% ! War 


RANCHING. 


The ranching country of Canada is chiefly in Southern Al — 
berta and Western Assiniboia. The ranches vary in size from 
1,000 to 20,000 acres and over. They must always haveacentral 
supply of water for the use of the stock. This land is usually coy-— 
ered with the coarse, rich prairie grass, which makes good fodder 
both in summer and winter. It is peculiar inasmuch as it does — 
not form into turf as in other countries, but grows more in tufts. 
Close cropping by 
sheep is injurious, 
and sheep ranching 
is limited to a small 
specified area in 
Central Alberta. 


it 


Where Western Canada’s Grain is Handled. 


Many of the ranches are owned by Englishmen who had con- 
siderable capital with which to begin, but the larger ones are 
for the most part operated by companies. During the past — 
few years a large area has been taken up by settlers from 
the United States, who have moved their entire herds and— 
flocks to these lands. 

Cattle and horses are branded with the stamp of their — 
owner and then allowed to roam at large on the plains. They 
remain out all winter and can live ordinarily on the grass; but 

wild hay is stacked every summer for use when a thaw is 
followed by frost, as it is then difficult for the cattle to eat 
through the crusted snow. 

Twice each year—in the spring and fall—takes place what 
is called a “round-up” of all the cattle in each district. Cowboys 
are sent out from the ranches, and after driving all the wandering 
cattle or horses into a central place, they go through the herd, 
“cutting out” the cattle of their own ranches with the young. 
As the means of identification, the brand is of the utmost 
importance, and the man who fails to respect it is severely 
punished. Cattle that have strayed in from other districts 
are sent to a single ranch and the various brands are advertised 
in the newspapers so that the owners may claim their cattle. 
Shipments are made to the mining districts of British Columbia, — 
to Eastern Canada, the United States, and England. . 


4 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


The immense crops of the West must be stored up for gradual 
shipment to Europe. There are at present 1,003 elevators west — 
of Lake Superior, with a total capacity of 40,778,000 bushels. - 
To the east are others with a capacity of another 12,500,000 — | 
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bushels, while several more are being built at Montreal and other | COMPARISONS OF GROWTH. 

places. The largest is the Canadian Pacific elevator at Fort 
William, on Lake Superior. It holds 3,200,000 bushels. These . op Es 
storehouses are called elevators because they raise the grain 

from the waggon before distributing it into the great bins. 


1901 
349,886 head 
of cattle 


1891 
230,696 head 
of cattle 


MIXED FARMING. 


1881 
Mixed farming includes the raising of grain, root crops, jatntie, 
cattle and other stock, and dairying. Requiring more labor, 
it can develop only as the population increases. Mixed farm- 
ing is being carried on in Manitoba, the Saskatchewan Val- 
ley, and Northern Alberta. The dairy produce of Manitoba 
alone for 1902 is valued at $747,604. Beet roots are being 
cultivated in Southern Alberta, and the outlook for the industry 


is promising. 


LIFE SAFE AS IN ENGLAND. 


By reason of the superior organization of Canadian justice, 
the Canadian West affords every immigrant all the social 


security to which he has been accustomed at home. MANITOBA CROPS. 
The Canadian West offers especial advantages to the man of 
moderate means and also to the poor man. Thousands of 1902 1903 
settlers have come from the United States and from Eastern | ~ ; 2 
oie Acres in Yield Harvest | Acresi Yield Harvest 
Canada, and with their knowledge of the new world conditions, nee per ley hele pee per | eae 
they rarely make serious mistakes. des ee 
ee Fee Gore eee can rt ere naeh 2,442,873 eed 40,116,878 
USSG rrinuche ee tatsne : 5 ,478,160} 855,431) 38.62/33,035,774 
OFFICIAL INFORMATION BUREAUS. Barley .......... 329,790| 35.9) 11,848,422) 326.537| 26.66] 8,707,252 
ee HOR cure oe ee oe ioe Ba Gan sas 10.50} 586,950 
PmC i VO seas coaiaress & oe ; 9. : 4,899} 18.00 88,182 
M ap a . yes ee eee baa eernee Peasoby eh. 1596, 21.4 34,154|  2/357| 17.60| 41,483 
a tablished bureaus, from which information is free 
mae : ae eg 3,140,145 100,052,343)3,687,997 82,576,519 
given, and has issued many valuable pamphlets giving in- 
struction and advice to the new settler. The Government HOE a et Soa re Saas Beate gaat Hee 
also maintains experimental farms which give free grain for 


seed and answer any enquiries 
addressed them. INCREASE IN PRINCIPAL CEREALS. 

Any sturdy immigrant should, 
with a little care and persever- 
ance, soon succeed in getting his 
land under crop. To support 
himself during the first period 1902 
of settlement, and to buy a 
plough, oxen, and other equip- 
ment, he should have a little 
capital, though some settlers first 
hire out as farm labourers, and 
then take up land as they be- ERLE 


ey. ° BUSHELS 
come familiar with the country. | wHrar. 


1902 


53 MILLION 


1902 11% MILLION 


BUSHELS 


WHEAT 


BUSHELS 
BARLEY 


3416 MILLION 
11% BUSHELS 
MILLION OATS 


BUSHELS 
OATS 


MILLION 
BUSHELS | | 
BARLEY\ & 


7891 | 23,191,599 14,762,605 3,197,876 25,788 11,655 
PORTA) bush.wheat]} | bush. oats | | bush.barley bush. rye bush. flax 
ZA CCS Ie) PES tan ore Se SS eS OSS : ae 


16,349 
bush, pease 


2,925,362 


bush. roots 


sien emma 50,502,085 4,797,433 
bush. wheat bush. potatoes 


SSS SSS ff ke } 

53,077,267 34,478,160 11,848,422 564,440 49,900 34,154 3,230,955 3,459,325 | 

eee bush. wheat bush. oats bush. barley bush. flax bush. rye bush. pease bush. roots | | bush.potatoes | 
Ait Oa OSs 5S SS qo wiv there oie ci aE oi Masi EE wis wie 7 win B 
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COMPARISONS OF GROWTH (Continued.) 
GRAIN HARVEST IN THE THREE TERRITORIES. 


WHEAT OATS BARLEY 


Aver-} Acre- 
age | age 


Acre- 
age 


Aver- 
age 


Acre- 
age 


Yiela |AVeT- 


Yield age 


Yield 


449 512)26.29 
etl it 337.421|23.62 


353,216/20.72 


§,542,478]18.01/105,077| 3,040,307/28.93)17 ,092 
1899|367 ,523] 6,915,623)19.02)134,938) 4,686,030/34.81|14,276 
1900/412,864| 4,028,294] 9.75|175,439) 4,226,152)/24.08)17 ,044 
1901/504,697|12,808,447|25.37/226,568| 9,716,132/42.88]24,702| 795,100/32.18 
1902/625,758| 13,956,850) 22.30/310,367|10,661,295|34.35|/36,445) 870,417|/23.88 
1903/837,234|16,029,149|19.00|440,662/14,179,705/32.17|69,667'1,741,209124.65 


THE GROWTH OF FOUR YEARS. 


VIII. 
Agriculture in Ontario. 


Per cent of cul-|Average size 


Population |No. of farmers} Total land : 
1901 1901 area, acres Meee moot abet 
2,182,947 | 224,127 141,125,330 | 12% 115 


Ontario includes the most southerly part of Canada. The 7 


Province extends to the north as far as James Bay and 
west as far as Manitoba. It 
is an excellent agri- 
cultural country and 
has important min-~ 


PROFITS 


(Estimated ) 


ing and _ industrial 
works as well. From 
Montreal to Lake 
Huron is the most 
thickly settled. Set- 


y 


pres 


CATTLE AND HORSES IN THE TERRITORIES. 


. 3 2) 3,040,307 bush. 
Ree 


1881 1891 1901 
Cattlereeprctsonns sock Pace tetas 12,872 201, S27 591,739 
15 Kop gs (ots tial nepennae ate oe eR Ore Pee ey ear 10,870 60 976 276,462 


RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTAL FARM AT INDIAN 
HEAD FOR SEVEN CONSECUTIVE YEARS. 


SPRING WHEAT. 


Name of variety Lene of Yield per acre hia A 
Average 
RRGGEENLOT So scctake auchv seetteesens [ 42 bu. 5 lbs. 6234 Ibs. 
Alph i? days earlier Averages for 8 yrs. 
paa.--- 7 than Red Fife] between 45 40 bu. 23 Ibs. | 5434 Ibs. 
Pract 4 days earlier] | in. and 55 in. for 7 yrs 
toe Oe, ee Red Fife } 43 bu. 34 lbs. | 63 Ibs. 
| for 8 yrs. 


OATS—AVERAGE FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


A DUNGaRCE eters cc cence et ) Between ( 93 bu. 11 Ibs. | 38% Ibs. 
Golden Beauty..........|}+ 45 in. and <| 87 bu. 22 Ibs. 40 Ibs. 
banner ees ee | 55 in. 1 88 bu. 27 Ibs. | 39% Ibs. 
BARLEY—AVERAGE FOR SEVEN YEARS. 
IMIGIISUNY satis ers Svea omen | Average ( 58 bu. 30 Ibs. 49% Ibs. 
Remin’s Improved ...... - from 30 in. <~ | 58 bu. 28 lbs. o2) ios: 
ERT GODErr ature ss snc a ous for 85 Inve (57 bus 84) lbs 52 ee lbs: 
POTATOES. 
American Wonder ....... verge i 429 bu.710 Ibs. Tong oval, 
Garmon SNiG. lua ccw..atctete ne for 8 years {| 392 bu. 3 Ibs. Oval, white 
Burnaby Seedling........ , Average || 365 bu. 39 Ibs. Hong, dat 


) for 7 years ( | 


A 


tlements have also 
been made north of 
Lake Huron and Lake Superior. This section of 
Ontario has been given the name 
of ‘‘New Ontario.” Roads and 
railways are opening up many 
parts of it, and thousands of 


new homes there. 


Ontario, extending so far north and south, has a great 2 


variety of climate, but the extremes, both in summer and. 
winter, are tempered by large bodies of water. 


MIXED FARMING AND FRUIT GROWING. 


While wheat is largely grown, other important crops are oats, 
corn (maize), wheat, pease, and barley and with smaller quantities 
of rye, buckwheat, and beans. Hay and clover, potatoes, and 


age eatiasladan es 


settlers have begun to found © 


« 


iid nih 


other root crops, such as turnips and carrots, are axtensively 


grown. 

Fruit growing is carried on to a large extent, but its possibilities 
are as yet only imperfectly known. According to the census of 
1901, the area in orchard, garden, and vineyard was 337,000 acres. 
There were over 9,500,000 apple trees in the Province, 1,280,000 
peach trees, and 3,250,000 other fruit trees (pear, plum, cherry, 
etc.). There were also 2,620,000 grape vines, yielding over 
23,000,000 pounds of grapes each year. 
are well supplied with home-grown fruits, and a large and 
increasing quantity is exported, chiefly to Great Britain. 

The crop of apples in Ontario was over 13,000,000 bushels in 
1902—larger than that of any State but one in the United 
States, and over three times that of the State of New York. 

Tomatoes also are extensively grown, a large portion being 
canned and exported. Other important Ontario crops are flax, 


.hops, and tobacco ; 3,500,000 pounds of the latter were raised 


in 1900, according to the census returns. 

During the last ten years dairying has become most impor- 
tant. There are over one million milch cows, and 9,600,000 
domestic fowls. A profitable trade is carried on in beef, mutton, 


pork, and poultry. The egg trade is also a growing branch of 
industry. ; 


“NEW ONTARIO.” 


In Northern Ontario over 16,000,000 acres have been explored. 


i ei i. Sar 


Canadian markets 


) 


‘ 


During the last ten years the population of this portion of the — 


Province has increased from 15,728 to 145,577. In 1901 upwards 
of 10,000 new settlers entered to make homes there. 
opment of mining and other industries north of Lake Superior — 


The devel- 
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has encouraged settlement. The Canadian Pacific Railway runs 
from Mattawa to Timiskaming, while the provincial govern- 
ment is building a line from North Bay to Liskeard on Lake 
Timiskaming. Four million acres of good farming land are 
surveyed and open for settlement. Some of this is given away 
free to settlers, and some is sold at 50 cents per acre. 


STATISTICS OF AGRICULTURE. 


ONTARIO’S CROPS AND LIVE STOCK. 
GRAINS, ROOTS, AND HAY. 


7 Average 1902 1902 
1882-1902 : yield per acre 
bushels bushels bushels 
Walllewhedteeemiiersae sos: 18,452,817 20,233,669 27.0 
Springmwheatiese s-... oss. - 7,092,213 6,048,024 20.0 
Bar levameeeeters ieistaveie slsrs 2 16,494,873 21,890,602 Soul 
ORUSREW PN toe tienes ais ss 70,611,052 106,431,439 42.6 
UVC EMERG Cirneyiax coke Savi ears 1,963,300 3,509,332 18.5 
IPCRSOMMP Ty oh cces sore es 13,770,243 7,664,679 14.4 
BUCK WhemUrwe heb. ce slew shore 1,931,170 1,911,683 20.5 
BeAnSMR aisieaie wn ance ee aes 672,406 670,633 12.4 
PGtatoconeen oecccaccae 18,304,558 12,942,502 89. 
Mangel wurzels............ 14,486,625 39,140,924 pills 
CarrOtcmeie each sce, a es, ss 3,744,096 oP PTE MOM 374. 
UVERTOSEMERE SCY eic sk ass oP a we 54,085,586 71,740,204 525. 
COTMBIRO AT hay. ccgiers she's sb ses 21,153,887 20,512,194 55. 
Tons Tons Tons 
Conneereonteae: ao ces oes IRS Do,000 2,611,334 12.44 
Clovernband\ hay ca... se. s. 3,451,960 4,955,438 1.87 
Pounds Pounds 
UTC SACO CMM CITES) fev o ores sh cia is) wench sunis arsbess os ass 3,070,717 1,037 
FRUITS. 
Number Yield, bushels 
1902 
ENO URES .W 4 oh SIG On eee eee ea 10,471,794 48,185,125 
Acres in Nob f Yield 
vineyard umber o ield, 
1900 vines pounds 
Grapes OOM ein cc cre erase 5,440 2,620,036 23,156,478 
FARM ANIMALS. 
SIOEID oy f tis’ d ig Sit cae Cra ae a 1901 1,046,456 
TEIGUSER: oo oo 0.0? 60 DIE ee ee 1901 721,138 
Cai CTR PE ccc dca capo siglo cnivh oc Gay's bbe geek 1901 2,487,806 
SIAR ago clo'c 8a. 0 De eae eee 1901 1,562,696 
OUI ste VERT ates chess g's Gioaits lavcenlo vosslel auiariel”p yo 6) 6S Spee AvP s 1901 10,464,551 
: VALUES OF FARMS AND PRODUCTS, 1900. 
Value of farm lands, buildings, andimplements............... $800,660,307 
WEE TOUT SOC ok coed ie wee wo vccevcsccvcwusss 131,827,762 
Wenlir® Cont “Tielle | Onova lia Eh eee CoA ea 110,341,533 
Total value of farm and animal products.................-.. 196,952,362 
Live stock sold and total animal products................. 86,640,829 
Value of farm property, including live stock ............... 932,488,069 
Average value of Ontario farms (CRYO AS PES Se cere oe 4,967 


IX. 


Agriculture in Quebec. 


Per cent of 


. No. of : Average 
Population Total area |Area under} improved 
1 paraers of land acres | crop 1900 page ae ee 
1,648,898 150,599 218,723,687 4,704,396 63% 111 acres 


Farming in Quebec is very like farming in Ontario. The 
summer weather is much the same, but the winters are some- 
what longer and steadier. As a result there is not 
so much fruit raising as in Ontario. 


“NEW QUEBEC.” 


The movement of settlement toward Northern 
Quebec is becoming important. The most active 


colonization is in the Lake St. John district, 176 miles 
A 


1891 — 1,430,230 Bu. 


northwest of Quebee City. The Saguenay River drains Lake 
St. John into the St. Lawrence, while the Quebec & Lake St. 
John Railway connects the district with Quebee City. A number 
of flourishing villages have been established. Upwards of 11,000 
new settlers have gone there from the older portions of Canada, 
from the United States, and from Europe. The settlements 
have ample railway, steamship, telegraph, and telephone 
facilities. A second scene of colonizing is the Timiskaming 
district, east of the Ottawa River, opposite the settlements in 
‘“‘New Ontario.” 


DAIRYING AND FRUIT GROWING. 


In the settled portions the dairy industry has grown rapidly 
of late years. As a result, a great deal of the hay and grain 
that the farmers formerly exported is now more profitably 
consumed where it is grown. Tobacco is also an. important 
crop. In 1900, 7,656,000 pounds were produced in Quebec. 
The chief fruit district is the Valley of the St. Lawrence, par- 
ticularly the portion south of the river. 


STATISTICS OF AGRICULTURE. 


YIELD OF GRAINS, ROOTS, AND HAY, 1900. 

Bushels 
WWI G ALY oes sete, ey era, Sarees eee ope PR Cua a token oh cad IE aes 1,968,203 
Barle yrrccys chews ough: citentare oak se- atten ce meat. hue sho ele a oes 2,535,597 
OLN IG S rants POOR acu ator aerie dea aa ARe  ae ee to ... 21. 33,536,677 
Ree ete meh OUTS Gata IND: AG ik Gir vet 5 oe DR 211,287 
CORMMINGCAT Eee ee err ate ee ee ie eer oer on ee eee 1 384, 331 
IBiickewh caltwemmnwtacte: ar nett eaciee ckeho ey eerie tae mea ee 1 "849° 596 
gar IS went Pee iy cure Heaney He etn Ror tlc hin eae teens eae ne 908,656 
LB Yosh SUR SE, carne an creole ERY coos AE MRE ioc Men cee PRU nr es Stee 61,376 
Mix GS PTT Simei tence ote cin srar emote reyes Pee ae nie ee 3,523,507 
POL ETUOES teen ere mene ovr ast ener edt ie nT eno ee eee ee 17,135,739 
OPEHErPrOGUSeieyn Pre eee cs le nce eae PEG ee ee coo eee ce 3,526,187 

Tons 

STG Vee ase th at ore os ee creed ET ERIS hn Sead Saeed ainonnl ak Sr ee 2,581,823 


VALUES OF FARMS AND PRODUCTS, 1901. 


Value of Quebec farms (grand total) ..................--.:. $436,076,916 
Value of farms, buildings, and implements 377,588,459 
Value of live stock 58,488,457 
AV ETAL OY VALUCKOLelaTnONws ences bee tarsi c oleiee Secunia teat ere ha 3,305 
Value of live stock sold during year and 


onHen | eyaubenvelondovolbVies,oq onbooeaanoocecducs SAA ae 37,554,368 
Hicldvcropsy iruits sande vecetablesens temas ns nia ee aie 47 480,033 
Total value of crops and animal products.....,............ 85,034,401 

Xe ig 


Agriculture in the Maritime Provinces. 


Per cent of 
: SNS ee Average 
Popula- | No. of | Atea,of | improved | ‘size of 
Province be sree nares under crop farms 
1901 acres 4901 
1900 
- 
New Brunswick ..... 331,120 | 37,583 17,863,266} 64.0% 127 
Nova Scotia. . .| 459,574 | 56,033 13,483,671) 60.0% 107 
Prince Edward Island. 103,259 | 14,014 1,397,991] 61.6% 91 


DAIRYING AND FRUIT GROWING. 


In the maritime section of Canada, mixed farming is carried 
on. Farmers pay great attention to dairying and to fruit grow- 
ing, particularly in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. 

GROWTH OF THE FRUIT INDUSTRY. 
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In the fertile valleys the choicest varieties of apples, pears, 
plums, and cherries grow in abundance. Large shipments of 
fruit are sent to the United States and to Europe. Strawberries 
and other small fruits ripen here after the earlier harvests of 
the south have been consumed, and find a ready market in the 
New England cities. 

The other important crops are oats, wheat, potatoes, and 
hay. Barley, buckwheat, and rye also are grown. Stock- 
raising is on the increase. In New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
“new” land is each year brought under cultivation. 
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STATISTICS OF AGRICULTURE. 
YIELD OF GRAINS, ROOTS, AND HAY. 


Nova Scotia | N. Brunswick | P. E. Island 


1900 bushels bushels bushels 
Samy? WARE: Ge Soca bon toe 246,325 376,726 738,679 
Hall ewbesity ears tee eee 2,151 4,973 Mstanratetane 
BaArlevetie irae Geer cere 181,085 99,050 105,625 
(Wlaltis piers wren nic owe iover clon ore 2,347,598 4,816,173 4,561,097 
Rte PET th aoe cee 15,702 2/809 65 
CORI IME CAL ict cutter os ateuae es 9,358 12,509 834 
Barekcwi heath snc: mpesterare ohaieteue 196,498 1,390,885 49,689 
IRGASES beat ater 2 einer 3,067 16,808 2,245 
IBGR Gee Goals acto sree 16,084 13,573 496 
Mixed er alis) irs, sete cele oe 90,869 27,706 227,146 
IPOtALOES Ics. Sere Susie ceios eis 4,394,413 4,649,059 4,986,633 
OphersrOotsi ne cue mise 2,074,806 2,070,486 3,932,591 
Tons Tons Tons 
IRENA oo Ea mae act Oa roe: 658,330 512,584 168,326 
lie ianantum 
os Of ail fe) 
yr i finnan 
ae j gstona\fiver 0 
J Tm O Mount Ryan 
a Oo WN 2 Mount Herbert , 
= North River\ 
| Nine Mile Gj “con Cy, GOVERNOR KG 
Geek Ree I LLSBOROUGH BAY 
aa Scaue or Statute MILes, 
(sls ae ay 
VALUES OF FARMS, 1901. 
Total value. Average per farm. 
ING warns waClcs sale esies caisicteis eiseite cera $51,338,311 $1,441 
INOW AUS COCA erat afus. sue bsl eel enviigs Sree Ob OW 72,564,907 1,488 
Prince Hidward, Islands sale meen ave os 30,626,713 2,314 
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Agriculture in British Columbia. | 


Population |No. of farmers eee improved land} of farms 
1901 1901 1901 under crop acres 
1900 1901 
178,657 6,739 236,922,177 36% 252 


British Columbia is the great mining Province of Canada. Its 
many splendid valleys and level plateaus are exceedingly fertile, 
while its climate is mild and equable. The weather in British 
Columbia is much like that of many parts of England, and the 
holly, yew, and laurel flourish with the apple, pear, plum, cherry, 
and, in some districts, the peach. 

The heavy growth of timber in many parts has prevented 
farming being carried on extensively, but of recent years ranch- 
ing and dairying have been growing. Of the cereal crops oats 
are the most important. The extent of agriculture in this Prov- 
ince will grow with the spread of mining both in the south 
and in the north. 
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STATISTICS OF AGRICULTURE. 


YIELD OF GRAINS, ROOTS, AND HAY. 


——— 


1890 1900 
Oats rss, vel dares Aue ds eee ce ee Bushels 943,088 1,442,566 
Spring Wihleat css sepsearets cnn Bushels 318,453 267,678 
Fallewheattene:ococ met cee ee Bushels 69,847 91,741 
Barley cies cya scomees Ae eee eee Bushels 79,024 73,790 
Rye iat kia tee lke Pet eee Bushels 6,141 17,328 
Potatoes stevia 7 acs cere eee Bushels 685,802 © 955,946 
Other roots: fay aren c Ree Bushels 516,242 635,988 
EV aNa orensycce he oop See covet Rae aoe Tons 102,146 170,187 
IE GDaCCOme) Ba eee een Pounds 343 61,830 
TOPE 4; scheint eae kt eae Pounds 55,288 299,717 
Butters otc oss aries ict aes Sees Pounds 393,089 1,092,555 
Ses ics Linies soo ns ae ane ome Dozens ees 1,649,741 
FARM PROPERTY VALUES, 1901. 
Wotalyvalue sof farm! property. eee eae . $33,491,978 
Average, yaluecper’ farm 2.1. .sietas cre MET hs oe ae $5,467 
Value of farm buildings and implements.................... $27,287,665 
Valuefof-livelstock y= Jatt ateunime en aon ee elerecsneietereretiveteielay « $6,204,313 


Per cent of |Average size 
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Inscruction in Agriculture. 


The Government of Canada pays careful attention to agri- 
culture, sending expert advice to the farmers through bulletins 
and by letter, when asked, and carrying on various farming ex- 
periments in different parts of the Dominion. This system is the 
most thorough of its kind. There is a Dominion Department 

of Agriculture and 
a : there are also, in all 
the Provinces, Min- 
isters or Secretaries 
ANG ° » (Ao, Z = of Agriculture, who 
“| RSAz ae look after the varied 
New Edinburgh interests of the farm- 

ing community. 
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In Ontario, Que- 
bec, Nova Scotia, 
and Manitoba there 
are special agricul- 
tural schools. Dairy 
schools have been 
established in most of the Provinces, and there are also many 
farmers’ institutes; live stock, fruit growers’, agricultural, and 
horticultural associations; and travelling dairies, all assisted by 
the several Provinces. Valuable practical experiments are 
carried on, and the results distributed in Government reports 
and special bulletins, to all who apply. 

The largest agricultural school is the Ontario Agricultural 
College at Guelph, Ontario, founded in 1874. It has a large staff 
of experts and gives a splendid course of training in all branches 
of agriculture. A short course lasts for two years, and is intended 
to prepare young men for life on the farm. A student may 
remain a third year and go up for the examination for the 
degree of Bachelor of the Science of Agriculture (B. S. A.). 
This admirable college is known throughout America and abroad. 


Brita/nnia 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARMS. 


The work done by the five Dominion experimental farms is 
of great value and interest. The central farm is located at 
Ottawa; two are in the Northwest (at Brandon and Indian 
Head); one at Agassiz, British Columbia; and one at Nappan, 
Nova Scotia. 
Specialists carry 
on experiments 
in all branches y 
of agriculture, A Araersvot § (6 fepliniton 
the results being AWM) LAKE 
published in { SVE Now ARION 
bulletin form. ZN S\\ 

During the last 
few years seeds 
and specimens 
have been sent 
out through the 
mails to about 
200,000 farmers. ™ 

In addition there are held annually, in almost every part of 
Canada, agricultural fairs, at which the products grown by the 
farmer are shown, addresses are given, and prizes awarded. In 
fact, agricultural education is so thorough that Canadian in- 
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structors are sent for by foreign Governments and large farmers 
in various parts of the world, as for example, in the United 
States, South Africa, and Australia. 


XIII. 


Forests of Canada. 


Some people in Europe think that forests still surround all 
the cities and farms of Canada, but this, of course, is not the 
case. All the settled portions are cleared of their timber almost 
as completely as in Europe. A great deal of wood has been 
used for building homes, for railways, for fuel, and for all kinds 
of manufactures, while millions of feet have been exported. 


FOREST RESERVES. 


Great reserves of unbroken forest in various portions of the 
Dominion have been set apart as national parks. Such are the 
Rocky Mountains Park on the Canadian Pacific Railway, 96 
miles long and 46 miles 
wide; the Yoho Park 
on the Pacific slope _ ¢ 
of the Rockies, p 
40 miles long 
and 15 miles 
wide; the 
Algonquin 
National 3 
Park, of § 
1,200,000 
acres, in Cen- 
tral Ontario; 
Queen Victoria 
Park, of 154 
acres, at Niagara 
Falls; and a large 
timber reserve in the 
Timiskaming district. 
In Northern Quebec 
a tract of 1,620,000 acres in which a dozen or more rivers origi- 
nate, has been set aside. These reserves are, of course, very 
small in comparison with the forest area still left. 


Roadway in a Timber District. 


FORESTS OF THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


Jova Scotia have each over four thousand 
Along the coast the spruce and fir are 


New Brunswick and N 
square miles of forest. 
chief trees, but in the higher uplands of the interior, 
trees, such as maple, beech, ash, and birch, are most. numerous. 
When the hard woods 


hardwood 


There is also some spruce and pine. 
are cut down, spruce, balsam, birch, and tamarack grow up in 
their place. These forests enrich the soil, and when cleared, 
the land is suitable for stock raising and fruit growing. 

Outside the Maritime Provinces there are three great forest 
(1) the British Columbia belt; (2) the 
(3) the Northern spruce belt. 


belts in the Dominion: 
Southern timber belt; and 


FORESTS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


The British Columbia forest belt extends 770 miles northward, 


and is from 200 to 300 miles wide. Owing to the mild climate 


a great number of different species thrive here, some of them 


Here are found not only the valu- 


attaining an enormous size. 
able red fir or Oregon pine, but also the red and yellow cedar, 
the western spruce, white and yellow pine, the maple, and western 
oak. In the northern portion black and white spruce become 
more plentiful and constitute an extensive pulp wood range 
British Columbia has the most valuable timber belt on the North 


American continent. 
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NORTHERN SPRUCE BELT. 


The Northern belt is perhaps larger than all the other timber 
belts and reserves of Canada combined. It covers practically 
the whole of the Laurentian Highland, that is, from Labrador 
to the Mackenzie River, a distance of some 3,000 miles, with an 
average width of over 200 miles. This is the greatest spruce 
forest in the world, and it also contains some larch and poplar. 
Only part of it has been explored, but it is probable that in the 
southern portion are great quantities of merchantable timber. 

The spruce logs are ground into pulp, from which paper is 
made. The spruce area of Canada is so great that it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that the Dominion possesses an inex- 
haustible supply of pulp wood. 


SOUTHERN TIMBER BELT. 


This great timber belt comprises the portion of Ontario and 
Quebec between the 45th and the 50th parallels of latitude, and 


Landscaping at Indian Head. 


then runs northwesterly to the Peace River country in 
Athabaska. The king of this belt is the white pine. It 
has been calculated that about one-third of the trees in 
this belt are 100 years old, and another third over 10 
years old. The hard maple is abundant in the southern 
half of Ontario and Quebec. 


TOTAL FOREST PRODUCE EXPORTED. 


The total produce of Canadian forests exported in a 
series of years is as follows: 


1903. 
$36,386,015 


1873. 1883. 18983. 
$29,298,917 $25,811,157 $26,359,910 
Of the exports of 1903 $28,850,000 were lumber, $1,558,560 

pulp wood, and $2,551,664 square timber. Besides these there 
were exported $4,474,000 of manufactures of wood, the chief 
of which was wood pulp, $3,150,943. 


TRANSPORTATION IN THE FOREST. 


All the railways of Canada traverse, in part, one or other of 
these forest belts. Lumbering and settlement go hand in hand. 
The farmer who settles in a wooded country works his land 
in summer and is a lumberman in winter. The snows of 
winter make splendid roads over which the lumberman can 
draw his logs to some nearby stream. In_ the spring the 
logs are floated down for long distances to the sawmill. The 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, to pass through Canada from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, will open up great areas of untouched 


forest north of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
4 


respects the most remarkable in the world. 


XIV. 


The Fisheries of Canada. 


Fishing is capital sport, and it is also the means of livelihood 
of thousands of Canadians. Once, great quantities of fish were 
caught in most waters of North America, but over-fishing and 
the harmful drainage into the rivers of the factories and towns 


GROWTH IN VALUE OF CANADA’S FISHERIES. 
1901 


$ 25,737,154 C 


1873 1881 1891 


on their banks have destroyed the fish in many rivers in the 
United States. Thus Canada has become the fishing ground of 
North America. On the Atlantic and Pacific coasts are extensive 
fisheries, while countless lakes, with their tributary streams, teem 
with fish of the greatest value as food. 
Hundreds of foreign vessels, including many 
from the United States, come to the Canadian 
waters to share in these treasures. It is esti- 
mated that 78,000 Canadian fishermen thus 
find employment. Their boats, nets, and 
gear are valued at $11,500,000 and their 
annual catch at $25,737,154. There are, more- 


Garden Plot at Brandon Experimental Farm. 


over, extensive waters yet unfished, which in the near future will 
add to the value of the catch. 


ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC COAST FISHERIES. 


The deep shore and inland fisheries on the Atlantic extend from 
the Bay of Fundy to Labrador. The chief fish catch is of cod, 
mackerel, haddock, halibut, herring, lobster, oyster, seal, and 
white whale. The annual value is about $10,000,000. 

The oyster found on this coast differs only in.a special way 


from the European species, and multiplies much more rapidly. 


The beds are extensive, and the annual take of about 70,000 
barrels is only a tithe of the possible yield. At present the 
oysters are shipped on ice as far as England. Lobsters are 


‘ranned and in this form may be sent anywhere without spoil- 


ing. Great quantities of fish are salted and sent to foreign parts. 
The vast salmon industries on the Pacific Coast are in some 
In the season when 


~ 


bi pas 
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fish are running up-stream, the flow of the water actually is 
impeded, in the shallow places, by their numbers. Standing on 
the bank one sees the whole river red with the gleam of their 
sides, from which the scales have been rubbed in beating against 
the rocks and one another. Canning factories are built on 
these streams, and each year 9,000,000 to 10,000,000 fish are 
canned. 

There is also a great variety of other food fishes, such as halibut, 
anchovy, herring, and smelt. The caviare industry has been 
developed recently, and whale, shark, and oyster fisheries also 
exist. Eight million dollars is the value of the fish caught each 
year in British Columbia. In addition to these coast fisheries, 
nearly $500,000 worth of seal skins are taken in the open season. 


INLAND AND NORTHERN 
FISHERIES. 


In the Great Lakes and their 
numerous tributary streams are 
found many excellent fish— 
whitefish, trout, herring, 
sturgeon, pickerel, pike, 
bass, maskinonge, etc. The 
fish caught each year are 
worth $2,400,000. 

In the lakes of Manitoba 
and the Great Northwest, 
most of the fish just named 
are found. The caviare 
industry also is growing; 
the production in 1902 was 
valued at $1,000,000. 


The lakes and rivers of 
the Rocky Mountains are 
favourite resorts of sports- 
men. Trout, Pacific salmon, 
varieties of carp, which differ 
from the eastern species, 
and other fish are caught. 

The eastern seacoast from the Bay of Fundy to the Straits 
of Belleisle covers a distance of 5,600 miles. On the Atlantic 
side the Canadian coast line is fully 10,000 miles long; and on 
the Pacific not less than 7,200 miles long. The Great Lakes of 
the Laurentian system, exclusive of Lake Michigan, have a fishing 
area of over 72,000 square miles. 

Hudson Bay and the coast waters from Ungava to Mackenzie | 
River are the richest whaling grounds in the world, and the | 
last home of the right whale (producing whalebone), which has, 
within the memory of living man, been driven from around | 


Newfoundland. The walrus and many valuable fish, such as 
sea-trout, salmon, and cod, are found in these waters. The 
northern rivers and lakes teem with inconnu (a huge fresh-water | 
whitefish), pike, and sturgeon. 
FISH STATISTICS FOR root. ° 

Kinds of Fish Value 
SalI eR IEEE 8 yn. cei cis ess. + oe o) spas dere wis ve ways aloe es $7,221,387 
Bel one co co 8G OR DR ee ener 4,033,264 
ANS SUCCES yc coco cpa sie efoice nls b 6 Solel bo etehee a os 3,245,881 
Wier ico ce Re cee ac cici sis dlelapere tie eel ele ae sere aie eth elles 1,372,459 
TEI@UNINY «... os oss bo Denne Eee toe oon Serene 1,865,394 
BURGESS |. acho 8 AE ae OOO RINSE ECD cc ne 782,163 
Wiltite CHOMP is cet lice 5g de Pepiniee stems ene ones 783,465 
Gut Mo hd ee iclndece seb ve nve stew eee 663,642 
SyeTVA RBS. ~ cs stn Sed cle SR Encore  a 485,874 
AFL) 1 ME ps arenes unser anes oe tie ees 394,021 
eA CICOT C MRE Prefs cles cice enya) s stels aie ldap vie sales Siete webs 339,686 
NS 10H ts © I PE PSS ES 5b cos cra veie) wlietle'e winiape ot eiqinial’ see. 562,965 
(OSES » yea obey 6G cle ne ee Be ste tatenty re 79,488 
SeAIRUSTNS. UBNC\" ese See ee Boe © 3667430 

2 In 1902 Canada exported fish valued at $14,143,294. 
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Province Value of Catch 
MG) i Tee rares tes rao aorta ohen sP, oteak aee Ie 0. Gis (thas F ain « RR ere $1,428,079 
WEATISO DS. ANGe LOTTIVOLIGBs no itaretetstalers a's S/anieteres eysteley more ta rere 958,410 
CARVES) aveth eat stot Os eerie, mica aG SERRA, GS eMC RDN Rai NR een pee, See 2,174,459 
INOWAR SCOURS a.ccoyciaie evatere seabien, ta boners: wi O1a'e: suai’ aonb oyelg orn ahakt ora 7,989,548 


4,193,264 
74,942,771 
1,050,623 


Totale AP erie carne $25,737,154 

HOW CANADA’S FISH EXPORT TRADE IS DIVIDED. 
(GEAR TSUN pera a, ater iat ete owe Fines Saae cay olor ve caav erates etetns ave Ol areteke $6,374,877 
Other partsion phew sricish EMM pITOlen | <iss'e ole orale ae sebeedanstetee aioe 1,499,463 
Wintec) Stasesie wee = eee ts ee tew tear ee erect oar cea or ole co ee en Sere eaten terae 4,184,403 
Lai gshoY els oy eee COIR GIG apie a CORSICA aI RRC aries OO 442,631 
(GLH Mach era b an p eae ON pers a tro Ri aaa Ge oleae arr 1,641,920 


| GOVERNMENT FISH 
PROTECTION. 


The Dominion and Provincial 
Governments give especial atten- 
tion to the protection of fish and 
game. The Depart- 
ment of Marine and 
Fisheries carries on fish 
culture, introducing 
fish into new waters 
and preventing the ex- 
haustion of the present 
supply. There are 
fourteen Government 
hatcheries, which dis- 
tributed in 1902, 422,- 
000 000 fry. 


XV. 


Mining in Canada. 


In earlier years Canadians devoted most of their attention 
to agriculture, lumbering, and fishing, to the neglect of mining, 
although the country contained many very valuable mineral 
deposits. During the last few years coal, gold, nickel, copper, 
silver, lead, iron, asbestos, and petroleum have been largely 
developed. 

British Columbia and Nova Scotia are the chief mining prov- 
inces but in Ontario and Quebec also are important mineral 
deposits. Extensive coal areas have been found in Western 
Canada, and new railways are continually opening up additional 
territory. 

In 1901 Canada’s mineral production was valued at 
$66,712,708 and her mineral exports at $42,310,800 over nine- 
tenths of which was exported to the United States. 


COAL AND IRON. 


(British Columbia) 


which 


The Vancouver Island 
a coal of excellent quality, 
in the Province and is also shipped to the principal ports 
of the Pacific Coast of the United States. The coal deposits 
an area of about 635 square miles. 


mines produce 


supplies the demand 


of Nova Scotia underlie 
The chief workings are in the Sydney, Pictou, anc Cumberland 


fields. The Nova Scotia mines are the largest producers in 
Canada. 

At Lethbridge a mine has been opened on a large seam oj 
bituminous coal, the outcrop of which has been tra: ed for many 
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miles. Coals and lignites are found as far east as the western 
portion of Manitoba and underlie an area of not less than 60,000 
square miles. A semi-anthracite is mined near Canmore, in the 
Rocky Mountains. The largest workings in Assiniboia are at 
lstevan, 325 miles from Winnipeg. The last-named mines— 
in the Souris field—and the Lethbridge mines supply the Ter- 
ritories and Manitoba. The coal beds extend far down the 
Saskatchewan and northward into the valley of the Peace 
tiver. It is no uncommon thing in this district to see the 
agricultural settler driving up to the pit’s mouth for his 
household supply of coal, easily obtained at prices ranging 
from $1 to $2 a ton. 

In Nova Scotia, iron is found near the coal, thus permitting 
economical smelting. Iron ore is also brought by ship from 
Newfoundland. Large areas of iron ore have been found north 
of Lake Superior in Ontario, in Eastern Ontario, in Quebec, and in 
Ungava. The range north of Lake Superior is the northern 
extension of the great Mesabi Range in Minnesota. Large 
steel works have been established at Sydney and Ferrona, Nova 
Scotia, and at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. There are iron smelters 
at Rawdon (Quebec) and at Deseronto, Hamilton, and Midland 
(Ontario). 


NICKEL AND COPPER. 


In these days of giant constructions such as the Forth and 
Quebec bridges and the Eiffel Tower, engineers are demanding 
increased strength without material increase of weight. As the 
addition of a small proportion of nickel to steel largely increases 
the tensile strength of the latter, nickel ores are of great and 
growing importance, particularly as there are only two producing 
localities of consequence in the world—the Sudbury district 
in Ontario and the French colony of New Caledonia. The Ontario 
mines contain enough ore to supply the needs of the world for 
all time. 

Most of the copper output of Ontario is produced as a by- 
product of nickel, and that of Quebec, as a by-product of pyrites 
mined for the production of sulphuric acid. In 1902 British 
Columbia produced about 30,000,000 pounds of copper, most of 
which was mined in the West IXootenay district. There are also 
very large deposits in the Howe Sound, Texada Island, Mount 
Sicker, and other districts. 


ASBESTOS AND MICA. 


Asbestos is valuable for steam-packing, and for the manu- 
facture of fire-proof goods. Practically all the first quality 
asbestos that is marketed in the world is produced at the Thet- 
ford, Black Lake, and Danville mines in Southeastern Quebec, 
Large quantities of mica are inined in Quebec and in Ontario. It 
is used as an electrical insulator and in stoves. 


GOLD AND OTHER MINERALS. 


There are gold mines in Nova Scotia, Ontario, British Columbia, 
and Yukon, and the precious metal has been found in nearly all 
the other Provinces and Territories. The gravels of the Chaudiére 

tiver in Quebec and of the Saskatchewan in the West have 
yielded gold. The Yukon placers are producing more gold 
than any other placer mines in the world, and since the wonder- 
ful IKlondike “‘rush” in 1897, when fifty or sixty thousand 
people sought this far northern country, $90,000,000 in gold 
has been taken out. The minerals already mentioned are 
only the most important ones, but many minor minerals of 
value are produced, as, for instance, graphite, soap-stone, 
gypsum, corunduin, apatite; building materials, such as limestone, 
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sandstone, and granite, besides clays for brick, tiles, and cement. | 
There are salt, petroleum, and gas wells in Ontario, and peat de- 
posits have been worked in Ontario and in Quebec. The mineral 
resources of Canada, though extensive, are largely undeveloped. 
During the last few years, however, the production has steadily 
increased till the amount per head of population is almost equal 
to that of the United States. 


XVI. 


Manufacturing in Canada. 


With her vast mineral, fish, timber, and other resources, 
Canada is destined to become a great industrial and commercial 
country. During the last ten years the growth of her manu- 
factures has been marvellous. The value of the products of 
factories employing five or more hands, as given by the census 
returns of 1901, was $481,053,375. Though the demands of the 
home market have largely increased, the exports of manu- 
factures have grown from $13,000,000 in 1879 to $50,500,000 
in 1903. The record of foreign commerce for the past few 
years shows that Canada’s foreign trade is increasing more rapid- 
ly, proportionately, than that of any other country, the rate of 
gain in the past ten years having been 90 per cent. 


MANUFACTURES FROM AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


The agricultural wealth of Canada forms the basis for many 
important industries. There are grains for the miller; fruits 
and vegetables for the canner; beef, pork, and mutton for the 
dressed meat enterprises; and cream for the butter and cheese 
factories. Much of the Canadian wheat is shipped direct to Europe 
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(where it is sometimes mixed with softer grain from other coun- _ 
tries), and, in addition, nearly 6,000,000 bushels are ground in — 
Canada and exported. In 1903, 1,288,000 barrels of flour, 145,- 
000 barrels of oatmeal, and 11,251 barrels of other meal were — 
exported. Other mills manufacture cereal foods. Formerly 
butter and cheese were manufactured solely in the farmhouse by | 
the farmers’ wives and daughters. Now the industry has passed 
largely into the hands of co-operative creameries and cheese fac- _ 
tories, in which the most improved methods are used. At the — 
World’s Fair, in Chicago, a few years ago, Canadian butter and 
cheese took 424 prizes. In 1903 Canada exported 229,100,000 
pounds of cheese (of which 228,394,482 pounds were shipped to 
Great Britain) and 34,128,944 pounds of butter (of which 32,203,-_ 
944 pounds went to the mother country). In a certain sense 
the leather trade may be called an industry associated with 
agriculture, in that it works up the hides of cattle. The develop- 
ment of the tanning industry has been highly satisfactory, the 


| export amounting to nearly $2,400,000. Other important leather 


industries are the manufactures of boots, shoes, harness, saddlery, — 
and leather goods. The pork (bacon, ham, and pork) packing 
industry is an important one. In 1903 the exports aggregated 
143,288,402 pounds, of which 141,742,528 pounds were exported 
to Great Britain. Exports of canned meat, fruit, fish, and vege- 
tables are rapidly increasing in value, totalling more than 
$6,000,000 in 1903 as compared with $3,700,000 in 1893. 
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MANUFACTURES FROM FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Lumbering has always been one of Canada’s chief industries, 
especially for foreign trade. Exports of forest products, which — 
constituted in 1867 one-third of the total exports, are still of — 
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great importance, though the proportion has fallen to one-sixth. 
_ About one-twelfth is square timber and logs, the remainder 
being sawn lumber, shingles, ete. The total value of lumber 
exports in 1903 was $36,386,015, nearly one-half going to Great 
Britain. Thirty-five mills are in operation, converting spruce 
into wood pulp. These large mills will soon influence more 
largely the markets of the West, and Canadian forests are now 
looked upon as the great source of supply of pulpwood. The 
manufacture of furniture, vehicles, matches, and other wood 
products besides paper is making rapid progress. 


FISH CANNERIES. 


On Canada’s world-famed fisheries rest many important indus- 
tries. Eighty thousand men and a capital of $11,000,000 are 
employed in them. The fish are smoked, canned, or pickled 
for export, or shipped in cold storage to Canadian cities, to the 
_ United States, and to the West Indies. The salmon canning 
industry on the Pacific Coast is very important, the exports in 
1902 aggregating over 49,000,000 
pounds. Lobster canning on the 


the largest pulp mill in Canada and a number of important 
industries are operated by electricity developed at the local 
rapids. One hundred and seventy-five thousand horsepower 
has been developed thus far. At Rat Portage, 100 miles east 
of Winnipeg, a dam across the Winnipeg River gives a head of 
twenty feet with a storage area—the Lake of the Woods — 
of about 2,000 square miles. In time, not only Rat Portage and 
its mills, but Winnipeg and other places, with their industries, 
will be supplied with power from these works, which have a 
capacity of about 30,000 horsepower. 


At Niagara Falls extensive power companies and many large 
chemical industries have been established, with an aggregate 
capital of $20,000,000. Up to 1903 about $3,000,000 had been 
expended by three companies that have franchises for power 
development. The completion of works to produce the full 
power authorized— 425,000 horsepower— will involve an addi- 
tional expenditure of $17,000,000, making the total invested 
capital $20,000,000. Great tunnels have been blasted through 
the solid rock under the river bed and along the shore, but the 
volume of water is so enormous 
that the quantity diverted has 


Atlantic Coast is a considerable 
industry. 


INDUSTRIES CONNECTED 
WITH MINING. 


Great natural advantages, such 
as location at an ice-free port, 
proximity to the coal mines, and 
consequent low cost of ore at the 
smelter, make it possible for the 
Nova Scotia ironmasters to pro- 
duce steel as cheaply as the great 
plants in the United States. A 
large amount of capital has been 
invested at Sydney and Ferrona, 
Nova Scotia, and at Sault Ste. 


produced no visible effect. 

Large electrical works have also 
been constructed at the Lachine 
Rapids just above Montreal and 
at Chambly on the Richelieu 
River. These plants supply elec- 
tricity for the operation of the 
street railway and for domestic 
and street lighting in Montreal. 
The streets of Quebec are lighted 
and the Quebec street railway 
operated by electricity developed 
at Montmorency Falls. Thirty 
thousand horsepower has been | 
developed at Shawenegan Falls, 
on the River St. Maurice. . The 
Chauditre at Ottawa, with a 


Rob Roy Cf: 


Marie on Lake Superior. There 
are also important rolling mills 
and foundries, and special lines of machinery are manufact- 
ured, such as agricultural implements and electrical and mining 
machinery. Among other industries are cotton and woolen 
mills, tobacco factories, sugar and petroleum refineries, brewer- 
ies, and distilleries. 


XVII. 


Canadian Water Powers. 


Canada’s water powers are certain to play a tremendous part 
in her industrial development. 

If water could be employed to turn the wheels of every factory 
one of the chief elements in cost of production would be eliminated. 
Already in Canada many industries get power in this way. Many 
more will follow in time, for Canada is the country of running 
waters. The Laurentian Highland constitutes “a gathering 
ground for many large and almost innumerable small rivers 
and streams, which, in the sources of power they offer in their 
descent to the lower adjacent levels, are likely to prove of greater 
and more permanent value to the industries of the country than 
an extensive coal-field.” 


WATER POWER IN USE. 


So many companies are already making use of water power 
that only a few examples can be given. In Sault Ste. Marie 


Am. 


* used to wash the gravel in the placer mines. 


fall of about forty feet at low 
water, has been used for many 
years for driving mills, pumping the city water supply, and 
generating electricity for lighting and for operating the street 
railway. Eight thousand horsepower has been developed here, 
while another 1,000 horsepower has been developed at rapids 
five miles above the city. Twenty-seven miles farther up, at 
the Chats Falls, there are magnificent water powers. Within a 
radius of fifty miles from Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion, 
there is an available water-power energy equivalent to 900,000 
horsepower. 

In Northern British Columbia and in Yukon, water power is 
When “ hydrau- 
licking” a bank of gold-bearing gravel, a jet of water under 
the enormous pressure of, say, 200 feet, is thrown upon the 
bank, tearing it away and washing the gravel down into the 
sluices. 

These instances are only examples of the water powers abound- 
ing in Canada. It is estimated that the St. Lawrence system 
places 10,000,000 horsepower at 
industry. The power at Niagara Falls is estimated at 5,500,000 


the disposal of Canadian 


horsepower. 

In Switzerland water power is called “‘white coa.’’ Canada’s 
supply of “white coal’’ is not equalled by that of any other 
country, and is inexhaustible. As soon as cheaper methods 
of transmitting electricity have been perfected, the utility of 
Canada’s running waters will be indefinitely increased 
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XVIII. 


Transportation. 


Canada’s railway mileage per head of population is greater 
than that of any other country. In actual mileage it is the 
eighth country in the world, having 19,000 miles of track, as 
compared with 22,100 miles in Great Britain. In 1902 the 
railways of Canada had a paid-up capital of $1,098,852,209; a 
train mileage of 55,729,856 miles; carried 20,679,794 passengers 
and 42,376,527 tons of freight; earned $83,666,503; expended 
$57,343,592, and owned 2,444 locomotives, 2,020 passenger cars, 
and 76,254 baggage and freight cars. 


Sawmilling in Western Canada. 


THE INTERCOLONIAL (GOVERNMENT) RAILWAY. 


With the exception of the Intercolonial (1,333 miles) and 
the Prince Edward Island (211 miles), all railways in Canada 
are owned by private companies. The Intercolonial — the 
Government railway—traverses Nova Scotia, Eastern New 
Brunswick, Gaspé Peninsula, and the Valley of the St. Lawrence. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


From St. John the Canadian Pacific Railway extends to 
Montreal and then on across the whole of Canada— passing 
through the western wheat fields —to Vancouver on the Pacific 
Coast. Many flourishing cities and towns are passed en route, 
and between Montreal and Vancouver there are over four hun- 
dred stations. These include Ottawa, the capital, Fort William, 
Port Arthur, Rat Portage, Winnipeg, Portage la Prairie, Bran- 
don, Regina, Calgary, and many beautiful tourist resorts in the 
Rockies. The ‘ C. P. R.,” as it is popularly called, also runs 
from Quebec to Montreal and thence through Ontario, via 
Toronto. This system has a mileage of 7,434 miles and is the 
only transcontinental railway in America under a single manage- 
ment. As Canadian Pacific steamships ply between England and 
Canada on the east, and between Canada and Japan and China 
on the west, the system virtually extends from England to China. 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 


Another important railway, the Grand Trunk, runs westward 
from Portland (a United States port) on the Atlantic to Mon- 
treal, on through Ontario to Sarnia, and thence to Chicago, where 
it connects with principal railways of the Western States. It 
passes under the St. Clair River—the outlet of Lake Huron— 
by the famous St. Clair tunnel. With a mileage of 3,142 miles, 
the Grand Trunk reaches nearly all the cities and important 
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towns in Ontario. It has a number of famous bridges, notably 
the Victoria Jubilee, at Montreal, spanning the St. Lawrence; the 
Niagara—the largest steel arch railway bridge in the world—just 
below the cataract of the same name, and the International, near 
Buffalo. 


CANADIAN NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


The traffic of the Northwest is so great that although the 
Canadian Pacific has many branch lines there is more than enough 
business for another railway. The Canadian Northern is build- 
ing from Winnipeg to the Pacific, and will later be extended 
to an ocean port on the Atlantic, forming another transconti- 


nental line. From Port Arthur, on Lake Superior, it extends 


to Winnipeg, and thence northwestward toward Edmonton. _ 


Upwards of 1,400 miles were in operation in 1903, and the 
company expects to reach Edmonton in 1904. 


GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


A third transcontinental railway, the 
Pacific, is under way. It will pass to the north of the 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian Northern railways, and 
is to be completed from Winnipeg to the Pacific before 
1909. The Government of Canada will at the same time 
build the eastern section from Moncton through Central 


ie 


Logging onthe Assiniboine. 


New Brunswick and Eastern Quebec to Quebec City, thence 
through Northern Quebec and “New Ontario” to Winnipeg, 
where it will join the western section, thus opening up much 
new, fertile country. 


ELECTRIC TRAM CARS. 


All the larger cities of Canada now have electric street railways, 
and radial lines connect them with the neighbouring municipal- 
ities. There are 450 miles of single track and 200 miles of 
double track in operation. 


STEAMSHIPS. 


There are several Canadian trans-Atlantic steamship lines— 
notably the Allan line (which, including two steamers now 
building, will shortly have a fleet of thirty vessels, aggregating 
158,000 tons), the Dominion line, and the Canadian Pacific 
line, besides several lines of freight steamers. There are 
lines to ports on the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Bay of 
Fundy, to the United States, and to the West Indies. On 
the Pacific, the Canadian Pacific steamers ply to China, 
Japan, and Australia, and, with other lines, give an excellent 
service between Puget Sound (British Columbia) and Alaskan 
ports. There are also important lines of steamers on the St. 
John, St. Lawrence, Saguenay, Ottawa, and Yukon rivers, on 
the Great Lakes, on Lake Winnipeg, and on the lakes of 
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ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC CABLES. 


The first cable in America was one between New Brunswick 
-and Prince Edward Island (1852). The first cable across the 
Atlantic was laid in 1858 between Ireland and Newfoundland, 
but it was not a commercial success until 1866. Now there are 
fourteen cables in the North Atlantic, eleven of them landing at 
Newfoundland or Nova Scotia. From the initial rate of $5 
a word the commercial rate has been gradually reduced to the 
present figure, 25 cents a word. 

As a result of the Colonial Conference in 1887, an agreement 
for the construction and maintenance of a trans-Pacific cable 
was entered into by Great Britain, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand. This cable, which was laid in September and 
October, 1902, starts at Vancouver Island, runs 3,653 miles to 
Fanning Island—the longest continuous cable in the world— 
thence 2,181 miles to Fiji, thence 1,019 miles to Norfolk 
Island, where it divides, one line extending to Brisbane, and 
the other to New Zealand. The total length, including the 
two branches from Norfolk Island, is 7,693 miles. 


CANALS AND CANAL TRAFFIC. 


The magnificent natural highway of the St. Lawrence is the 
greatest of its 
kind in any 
country. In 
order to facili- 
tate transpor- 
tation, canals 
have been 
built wherever 
the rapids ob- 
struct naviga- 
tion. ” 

There are 
six canals be- 
. tween Montreal and 
‘Lake Ontario, the Wel- 
land Canal between 
’ Lakes Ontario and Erie, 
and the Sault Ste. Marie 
between Lakes Huron 
and Superior. 

The Rideau Canal con- 
nects Ottawa, on the 
river of the same name, 
with Kingston, on Lake 
Ontario. It passes 
through a number of 
picturesque lakes and through the Rideau and Cataraqui rivers. 

A third system, called the Trent Valley, is now under construc- 
tion, and will, when completed, connect the eastern portion of 
Lake Ontario with Georgian Bay. 

-The channel of the St. Lawrence has been deepened so as 
to allow the largest ocean steamers to sail up to Montreal. Above 
Montreal, vessels of fourteen feet draught can ascend to Lake 
Erie, and from Lake Erie to Lake Superior twenty feet of water 
is available. By this route a vessel can load at an upper lake 
port to over fourteen feet, lighter to this draught at the east 
end of Lake Erie, and carry the remainder of her cargo to 
Montreal, 1,230 miles from Fort William. 

The traffic through the canals is steadily growing. In 1901 
26,494 vessels with a tonnage of 6,462,538 tons and carrying 
190,428 passengers and 5,665,259 tons of freight passed through 
the Canadian canals. In 1903 the canals were freed of tolls and 
as a result Montreal exported more grain than any other port in 


America. Although only open for part of the year, the tonnage 
= A 


in Western 
Canada. 


Country and 
Village Schools 


passed through the Sault Ste. Marie canals (Canadian and 
United States) was more than double that through the Suez 
Canal. In 1902, 3,708 vessels with a tonnage of 11,248,413 
tons passed through the Suez and 22,659 vessels with a tonnage 
of 31,955,582 tons through the Sault Ste. Marie canals. 


RAILWAY CONDITIONS. 


! 

First-class railway fares are 3 cents per mile; but excur- 
sions at low rates are run every little while for both tourists 
and settlers. Dining cars are attached to the principal trains, 
and there are railway restaurants at important stations. The 
through coaches are converted at night into convenient sleeping 
cars. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE. 


No place of importance in Canada can long do without the 
click of the telegraph to keep it in touch with the rest of the 
world. All the railways have their telegraph lines, and there 
are commercial and Government lines as well. The Great 
Northwestern Telegraph has 17,838 miles of line in Ontario 
and Quebec. The Western Union has 2,642 miles in the Mari- 
time Provinces, while the wires of the Canadian Pacific Tele- 
graph Company stretch across the continent and _ include 
branches in Ontario and Quebec (9,736 miles in 
1902). The Dominion owns and operates 5,481 
miles of land line and 275 miles of cable. One 
of the Governinent lines runs from Ashcroft, 
B. C., to Dawson in Yukon (1,826 miles). In 
1902 there were 35,972 
miles of telegraph line 
(including 336 miles of 
cable) in Canada, as 
against 47,786 in Great 
Britain. 

The telephone has 
spread through all the 
parts of 
There are 


more settled 
Canada. 
many local telephone 
companies in the rural 
districts, and in some 
cases the farmers unite 
in a co-operative tele- 
phone service. In 1902 
there were fifty com- 
panies, with 1,816 offices and 15,362 miles of poles. The 


messages sent approximated 213,000,000. 


CANADIAN POSTS. 


In 1902 there were 9,958 post offices; total revenue, $5,158,408 ; 
expenditure, $5,240,784; amount of mail subsidies, $624,956; 
213,628,000 letters and 26,343,000 post-cards were carried; 
1,446,129 money orders for an aggregate of $23,549,402 were 
issued; there were 938 Government and post office savings 
banks, with 211,762 depositors and deposits aggregating $58,- 
438,188. The cities have a free house delivery. 

In 1898 an inter-imperial rate of postage of 2 cents per half 
ounce was established, the following portions of the British 
Empire joining in establishing this rate, viz.: Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, British Africa, British West 
Indies, India, Gibraltar, Malta, and Hong Kong. The rate 
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between Canada and the United States is cent 


ounce, letter postage. 
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As an evidence of the efficient administration of the Canadian 
post, the records show that out of 4,973,000 letters registered in 
1902, fewer than eighty were lost, including losses due to fire, 
wreck, and all similar mishaps. 


THE FOLLOWING FIGURES SHOW THE GROWTH OF THE 
POSTAL SERVICE IN THIRTY-ONE YEARS. 


Letters includ- 


ing post-cards No. letters 


posted per capita 
MSTA Wetetare faten= ais cuprerel ersuete ental ofsla latte sank tens 27,050,000 7.69 
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US OME eae Menara gd Ceo mera Pan crc 4, hei aee Gotan 218,492,000 35.57 
LEN Soils io 0800.0 On oe aEoOISC Canc OOk 239,971,000 39.15 
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Government, Finance, Education. 


The Dominion of Canada has a general Parliament, elected 
every five years, and each Province has also a legislature of 
its own to deal with Provincial affairs. 

Those who planned the Canadian system of Government tried 
to follow closely that of the motherland. Corresponding to 
the British House of Lords and House of Commons, there 
are, in Canada, the Senate and the House of Commons. The 
Governor-General is appointed by the King on the advice of 


his Ministers, and represents the Crown. The Senators are 
appointed by the Governor-General, on the recommendation of 
his Ministers, and the members of the House of Commons are 
elected by direct pop- 
ular vote. In Canada 
nearly every man over 
twenty-one years old 
has-a vote. The 
Governor-General is 
advised by a Cabinet 
chosen from the politi- 
cal party that has a 
majority in the Com- 
mons. Thus Canada 
has both representa- 
tive and responsible 
government. 

Although the terri- 
tories of the North- 
west—A lberta, Sas- 
katchewan, and Assiniboia—are not yet Provinces, they have 
a local legislature which meets at Regina. 


Chateau Frontenac, Quebec. 


In all matters affecting herself only Canada has full self- 
government, the union with Great Britain resting upon common 
interests and loyalty. British goods are accorded a preferential 
rate of duty to encourage the expansion of trade with the 
motherland. 
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The 11 clearing houses cleared $2,689,823,345 of which 40% was cleared 


in Montreal, 30% in Toronto, and 9% in Winnipeg. 


CANADIAN MONEY. 


A decimal currency has been adopted in Canada, the unit 
being the dollar, which is divided into 100 cents 
The chartered banks in Canada, like those in Scotland, 


are note-issuing institutions, with many branches in different 


parts of the country. For example, one Canadian bank with 
a paid-up capital of $8,700,000 has seventy-four branches. 
The notes are a first charge on the assets of the bank, and 
in addition are guaranteed by the other banks, thus giv- 
ing the holders perfect security. The branch banks greatly 
facilitate business -transactions, the head office transferring 
funds to the points where they are most needed, thus relieving 
financial strain, and employing profitably the resources of 
A 


FREE SCHOOLS. 


In Canada every boy and girl may go to an elementary school 
free of all charge for tuition fees. Every Province and settled 
Territory provides generously for schools. In the West a 
school district may comprise an area of not more than twenty- 
five square miles, and must contain a school population — chil- 
dren between the ages of five and twenty—of not fewer than ten. 

In 1902 there were 19,386 free schools in Canada, with 1,096,632 
pupils and 28,699 teachers; a revenue of $11,790,320, and an 
expenditure of $10,787,957. Manitoba had 1,488 schools, with 
1,869 teachers and 54,056 pupils, and the Territories had 640 
schools, with 783 teachers and 27,441 pupils. 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 


For the secondary schools a small fee is usually charged to 
supplement their revenues from municipal taxation and Gov- 
ernment grants. In some of the older Provinces, especially in 
Ontario and Quebec, there are a number of large residential 
schools for boys, much like the great Public Schools of England, 
and many colleges for girls and young women. Several large 
universities carry on work of a higher grade, and some of them, 
notably the University of Toronto and McGill University of 
Montreal, have gained a high reputation for scivatific work. 
All branches of instruction are provided for, and every year 
Canadian students cross the Atlantic to continue their studies in 
Great Britain and on the Continent. 
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HESE pages of The Geography of Canada 
deal with that portion of Canada known 
as “Western Canada.” Although the 
Department of the Interior, through its 
immigration branch, has availed _ itself 
of every opportunity to make known to 
the world the advantages that are offered 
to those who wish to make new homes 
for themselves, there is still a great 

demand for information of an authentic character. This it is 

the wish of the Government of the Dominion of Canada. to 
supply. To render advice to prospective settlers and make 
known the possibilities of Canada, the Canadian Government 
has established agencies in many of the principal cities of the 

Western United States as well as in Great Britain and Ireland 

and on the Continent. 

Canada is to-day the attractive point for a greater number 
of desirable settlers than any other country on the face of the 
globe, Western Canada’s magnificent area of grain and grazing 
lands, admittedly the most productive on the continent, being 
the strongest inducement to colonization. During the past 
seven years the rate of immigration has increased marvellously 
from year to year. During the year ending December 31, 1903, 
the number of declared settlers was about 135,000, a far greater 
increase over the previous year than was even the immigration 
of 1902 over that of 1901. In the past seven years, the 
prairies of Western Canada have added to their population 
about 700,000 souls. 

The prairie of to-day presents a scene vastly different from 
that of a few years ago. Then one might travel hundreds of 
miles without seeing more than a very few residences; to-day 
these same prairies are everywhere dotted with new homes, and 
yet there remain, still obtainable, scores of thousands of the 
free homesteads offered as an inducement by the Government 
to actual settlers. Considering that Western Canada is bounded 
by Lake Superior on the east, and the Rocky Mountains on 
the west, and that from the 49th parallel at the south it extends 
northward nearly five hundred miles, a slight conception may 
be had of the vastness of the region to which settlement is 
invited. The marked increase that settlement has made from 
year to year is the best evidence that can be offered that the 
country has been found to meet the varied requirements of 
the settler. 


Ordinary common sense prompts the idea that in a country 
over one thousand miles in length and nearly five hundred in 
width there will be found many different conditions of climate, 
soil, and topography. This is the case in Western Canada, and 
while, in a general way, there may be dissimilarities, yet there 
is uniformity in the one essential, that all parts offer induce- 
ments, according to the desire of the settler. 

For the sake of clearness, it is well to bear in mind that 
“Western Canada’? comprises the Province of Manitoba, and 
the territorial districts of Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta. Athabaska and some of the northern districts might 
be included, but as these are in a measure inaccessible to settle- 
ment at the present time, it is not thought desirable to deal 
with them further than by passing reference. It will suffice to 
state that even in these northern districts excellent yields of 
grain have been produced and successfully harvested — striking 
collateral evidence of the favouring climatic conditions in the 
districts farther south. 


The Province of Manitoba. 


Manitoba was the sphere of the pioneering efforts in Western 
Canada’s immigration, and its people may be proud of what it 
has accomplished by way of example for the three territorial 
districts to the west, where equal success is rewarding the efforts 
of the tillers of the soil. It is not a quarter of a century since the 
Province had only 66,000 inhabitants. To-day its population 
exceeds 350,000. For nearly a century agriculture has been 
carried on, dating back to 1812, when Lord Selkirk planted the 
first colony, entering the country by way of Hudson Bay. In 
1870, when Manitoba entered the Confederation, its agricultural 
production found no place in the records. In 1881 it was cred- 
ited as producing 1,000,000 bushels of wheat on an acreage of 
51,300, and 1,270,268 bushels of oats. As will be seen by the 
diagrams elsewhere, the acreage of Manitoba in 1902 was 
3,189,015; 2,039,940 of which was in wheat, producing a yield of 
about 53,000,000 bushels. Correspondingly large increases were 
seen in oats, barley, flax, roots, and potatoes. The acreage 
under crop in 1903 was 3,757,173, with 2,442,873 acres in 
wheat. The average wheat yield per acre in 1903 was 16.42 
bushels, about ten bushels less per acre than in the previous 
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_year, but the higher price made the crop of 1903 as profitable 


as that of 1902. The rapid expansion of the Province is mir- 
rored in these figures. 
There was also a satisfactory growth of the dairying industry, 


and increasing interest was manifested in mixed farming, largely 


due to growth in population. 

It is worthy of note that during the winter of 1902-3, 13,986 
head of cattle were fattened, and that the number of milch cows 
in the Province was 126,846. The large number of milch cows 
is attributable to the growing interest taken in dairying, which 
has proved to be wonderfully profitable. 


THE CITY OF WINNIPEG. 


Probably no better idea of the prosperity of the country 
can be obtained.than may be gained by a visit to the city of 
Winnipeg, to which it seems impossible for writers to do justice 
in ordinary terms of praise. 
This capital, often spoken of 
as the “Chicago of Canada,” 
certainly occupies a promi- 
nent position amongst the 
cities of the continent. It is 


over 70,000 inhabitants — in 
all respects a city of mag- 
nificent promise, that gives 
evidence of a strong and 
strenuous life. In commercial 
possibilities Winnipeg is great. 
It has electric railways, wide 
streets, well-kept boulevards, 
fine pavements, and the best 
of other improvements. Dur- 
ing the past year no less than 
$5,000,000 worth of buildings 
were erected, many of them 
such as would do credit to Montreal. The jobbing 
interests and the mercantile business enterprises are 
all flourishing. 


Heavily Laden Appletree 
in Manitoba. 


It is a difficult matter to draw faithful pen pictures 
of this magnificent agricultural country; words but 
faintly describe it. A personal visit is the only means 
of securing a true perspective. On all sides and as far 
as the eye can reach are great fields of wheat, oats, 
and barley. Prosperous-looking farm houses are 
everywhere, with great lines of elevators fringing the horizon. 
This is literally a land of promise to the farmer, and it is no 
cause for wonder that it is filling up with men who realize the 
possibilities it offers. 


A PROLIFIC COUNTRY. 


“A field of wheat at the Van Horne farm, East Selkirk, 
has been the cause of a great deal of admiration. It was just 
at the station’, and in view of hundreds of people daily. Those 


' who saw the field after it was cut were not backward in saying 


that the shocks were the largest of any they had ever seen, 

and that was saying a great deal in this prolific country. A 

few days ago this field was threshed out, and the yield from the 

poeching was forty-eight bushels to the acre.”— Newspaper 
atract.— 


A gentleman thoroughly conversant with conditions in 
Manitoba for many years recently said: 


“The rich soil and favourable climatic conditions are here asa 
bank account, upon which present farmers in the Province are 


Corner of a Manitoba Vegetable Garden. 


not yet drawing more than a portion of the interest accruing 
from year to year. Only when 20,000,000 acres of our heritage 
are actually cropped shall we realize what the account to our 


credit is; 4,000,000 acres are now under cultivation. These 
lands can still be purchased at from $5 to $40 an acre. Resident 


farmers, whose lands are valued to-day at from $15 to $40 an 
acre, are realizing a revenue from the same equal to 7 per cent 
on an investment of more than double this value.” 


PROFITS TO BE REALIZED. 


Areas under wheat in 1902 gave a clear profit of over $6 an 
acre. The average yield was 26 bushels, which at 55 cents per 
bushel gave a return of $14.30 per acre. It is conceded that 
all the labor of ploughing, seeding, harvesting, and marketing 
can be hired done at $7.50 per acre. Even allowing $8, there 
is a balance of $6.30 clear profit. This means a revenue of 7 
per cent on land worth $90 per acre. Farmers who make this 
profit can rest assured that their lands will rise in value from 
year to year, a fact which sets a premium on farsightedness 
and enterprise as well as upon industry. 

The products of the farms—wheat, coarse grains, meat, 
dairy products, poultry, and eggs—are all tangible commodi- 
ties that are required to supply daily wants. Prices of these 
may fluctuate, but never can a farmer become ruinously 
overstocked with any one or more of them. 


MIXED FARMING PAYS. 


While it is grain-growing that has given Manitoba 
agriculture so well-deserved a prominence in the eyes of 
the world, the leaven of 
mixed farming is gradually 
but surely permeating the 
minds of farmers. The gen- 
eral trend of surplus capital 
and energy is in that direc- 
tion. If Ontario and the 
States of the American Un- 
ion, which at one time 
were noted for their grain- 
growing, have changed off 
to stock breeding and dairy- 
ing, and if their lands still 
are valued at from $60 to 
$100 per acre, there is no 
reason why Western Canada 
lands may not be equally 
valuable in the production 
of such products. 


STOCKERS. 


The ever-increasing demand for stockers to be put upon 
ranches in the Territories gives an impetus to cattle-raising in 
the Province. Manitoba farmers provide the necessary shelter 
for wintering cattle, and the immense crop of coarse grains and 
fodder so easily raised supplies the necessary food for all stock 
under shelter. There is no doubt but that Manitoba for many 
years will be the recruiting ground to supply ranches with 
stockers, and it is only a question of time until Manitoba 
farmers, with an enlarged supply of farm help, will direct their 
attention more and more to the winter-feeding of fat cattle. 


THE HOMESEEKER’S OPPORTUNITY. 


Manitoba’s population is largely English-speaking. As a rule, 
people with means, and those satisfied with existing conditions, 
do not move; and it follows that the settlers of Manitoba have 
not brought large bank accounts with them. The 
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GEOGRAPHY OF THE . 


continued his farming operations for from six to ten years, 
however, is in circumstances which many farmers in older 
countries have been unable to reach after a lifetime of toil. 
The labourer, like- 
Lees wise, is happy and 
ae contented; he is only 
acer waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to get a farm 
of his own and _ be- 
come as_ independ- 
ent as his employer. 
With a farm free from 
debt, his fields of 
ripening grain ready 
for harvest; with 
herds of cattle on his pasture lands, and flocks of sheep feed- 
ing on the hillside; dairy and poultry providing the house- 
hold with groceries and many other comforts; schools for his 
children in the immediate neighborhood; churches close at 
hand, and such other social advantages as he desires within 
easy reach — what more is required for a wholesome existence? 
And that is the condition of the average Manitoba farmer 
to-day. 

Homesteads may still be obtained on the cutskirts of present 
settlements to the east of the Red River and between Lakes 
Winnipeg and Manitoba, as well as on the west of Lake Manitoba, 
and in the newly opened districts along the completed line of the 
Canada Northern Railway and the portions projected. 


Scaxs or SratuTe Mixes. 
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RAINFALL; WATER AND FUEL. 


Manitoba is not a country of deep snows, as may be judged 
from the fact that trains are rarely blocked and seldom delayed 
by winter storms. The annual precipitation is 21.4 inches; 
mean annual temperature at Winnipeg, 32.7°; January, 5.2°; 
July, 66.1°. 


Deloraine, Melita, Virden, Rapid City, Hamiota, Gladstone, and 
a number of others which are rapidly rising in prominence owing 
to the stability that is given them by the surrounding agri- 
cultural districts. 
to accommodate the large quantities of wheat that are marketed. 
There are scores of towns yet to be developed along the lines 
of railway throughout the Province, so that newcomers will find 
openings in this direction if they so desire. 


MANITOBA WHEAT PRODUCTION IN COMPARISON. 


The following table will give some idea of the producing 
capacity per acre of this land as compared with that of the wheat 
raising belt in the United States: 


Av. for 10 1903 1902 1901 1900 1899 

yrs. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. 

Manitoba...... 207, 16.4 26.0 250 8.9 ibe 

iKansasi-se ee 1h FF Life 10.9 £8, 5 iW CAré 9.8 

Minnesota....| 14.2 Lord 13.9 12.9 10.5 13.4 

North Dakota .| 12.7 DEY 15.9 13.1 4.9 12.8 

South Dakota . 10.4 11S3pc% 1A 12.9 6.9 10.7 

Nebraska ..... UB ® 12.6 20.9 171 12.0 10.3 
TOW alta eae 14.7 21 
Missouries ss aoe 11.6 se fey Ch 


*Winter wheat, other figures being for spring wheat. 


In the Northwest Territories—being much more recently set- 
tled than Manitoba—the records do not go back so far, but they 
show an average yield per acre equal to that of Manitoba, and 
for the last two years, as a matter of fact, greater. 


RAILWAYS. 


Railways ramify through the more thickly settled portions 
of the Province, providing accommodation for the marketing 
of the produce of the farms. In many cases settlement has 
been so rapid that it has anticipated railway-building. The new 


districts of the Province, those lying in the northern and north-. 


Nebraska Colonists Starting on the Overland Route for Western Canada. 


Water and fuel are important considerations for the settler. 
In Manitoba, the country is everywhere at easy distances inter- 
sected by creeks and rivers, and there are many lakes, especially 
in the northern portion of the Province. Water can be secured 
almost anywhere by sinking wells to a moderate depth. The 
coal fields of the west and the timbered districts of the north 
and east, as well as the south, will supply fuel for hundreds 
of years. 


CITIES, TOWNS, AND VILLAGES. 


Besides Winnipeg, the seat of government, there is the city of 
Brandon, next in importance, followed by the towns of Portage 
la Prairie, Morden, Carberry, Neepawa, Manitou, Dauphin, Min- 
nedosa, Birtle, Emerson, Gretna, Wawanesa, Baldur, Souris, 


western sections, are being developed most rapidly, and rail- 
way communication in these parts is being provided as the 
construction of new railway lines becomes possible. The Grand 
Trunk Pacific, the proposed new trans-continental railway, will 
overcome many of the difficulties of new and adventurous settlers. 
This will make the third line of railway in the Province. The 
Canadian Pacific is one of the other two lines—the main line 
of which passes directly east and west, with branches from 
Winnipeg, Portage la Prairie, and Brandon. The branches cover 
most of the southern portion of the Province, while others 
extend to the northwest, all of them opening up important 
districts. The Gsnadian Northern Railway system passes 
through the populous distriets of the south, and by means of 
its northern line, which also has severa! branches, it will make 


Each has its elevators, mills, and warehouses, 


_ be found. 
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connection with its line to the Pacific Ocean. Therefore the 
railways under operation and those which are certain to be built 
in the near future, give Manitoba an excellent position as 
regards communications. 


SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES. 


From a social standpoint Manitoba has every advantage that 
could be desired. Educationally, the Province holds a proud 
position, with its university, colleges, and schools. The school 
system is one of the best, the training of teachers and their 
qualifications being of a high standard. The schools are free, 
the organization being on what is known as the National System. 
The Government gives large grants, practically reducing the 
charge on the ratepayers to a merely nominal figure. One- 
eighteenth of the land is set apart for school purposes. 

Churches are found in all the new settlements, and missionaries 
of various religious denominations keep pace with settlement, 
and sometimes anticipate it. Some of the church edifices are 
among the best on the continent. The strict 
observance of the Sabbath is com- exer 
mented upon by visitors from c 
districts where greater ” 
laxity is the rule. All y 
the leading ‘fra- 
ternal societies 
are repre- 
sented, and 
whether it 
be in the 
hamlet of a 
few dozen 
persons or 
in the city 
with its thou- 
sands, one or 
more lodges may 


LAW AND ORDER. 


The laws are cast on reasonable 
lines, and the guardians of the peace have 
little difficulty in its maintenance, owing 
to the law-abiding character of the population and to the fact 
that no favouritism of any kind is permitted or indulged in. 


AN EXPERT’S OPINION. 


The editor of the Wisconsin Agriculturist, one of a party of 
editors of agricultural papers, who travelled through Canada 
during the spring of 1903, deemed it necessary to make an 
extended trip, in view of the number from the States crossing the 
line in search of permanent homes, and because of what he had 
heard in regard to conditions of soil, water, climate, topography, 
fuel, grasses, rainfall, and markets. He says: 

“The Province of Manitoba comprises within its limits the 


famed grain-growing valleys of the Assiniboine and Red rivers. 
Although called the Prairie Province of Canada, Manitoba has 


large areas of forest, numerous rivers, and vast expanses of water. 


“The soil is a rich, deep mould or loam, resting on a deep clay 
subsoil. It is well adapted to wheat growing, giving a bountiful 
yield of the finest quality, known the world over as No. 1 hard 
wheat. During the past ten years the growth of wheat and 
other grains has steadily increased, until now the production, 
by 35,000 farmers, reaches over 100,000,000 bushels. Of the 
23,000,000 arable acres in Manitoba, probably not one-half 
is occupied. Cultivated grasses yield about two tons per acre, 
and native grasses a ton and a half. 


iS INTE SNL TOTES ca. we 


Prairie-Breaking in 
Assiniboia. 


“There can be no question but that dairying will become a 
great industry throughout the Northwest, and especially cheese 
making, as the climate is favourable and similar to that of Ontario. 

“Crops grown are wheat, barley, oats, flax, rye, peas, corn 
for fodder, brome, potatoes, roots, etc. The soil is very fertile, 
and moisture ample. The long days make growth fast and 
push crops to maturity ahead of frost.” 


Assiniboia. 


The District of Assiniboia lies between the Province of Mani- 
toba and the District of Alberta; extending north from the inter- 
national boundary to the’52d parallel of latitude, and containing 
an area of 34,000,000 acres. It has a length of about 450 miles 
east and west by 205 miles north and south. Travelling west- 
ward on the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, the District 
is entered at a point 212 miles west of Winnipeg. It is divided 
into two great areas—Eastern and Western Assiniboia—each 
of which has its own peculiar characteristics, the former being 

essentially a wheat-growing and mixed farming 
country, and the western part of the latter 
... especially adapted for ranching. 


EASTERN ASSINIBOIA. 


The eastern portion of 
Assiniboia, for a dis- 
tance of some 120 
miles west from its 
eastern boundary, 

is practically a 
continuation to 
the westward of 
the grain-growing 
areas of Manitoba, 
and although 
the soil is 
somewhat 
lighter than 
the deep 
black loam 

of the Red 
River Val- 

ley, it is 
productive. 
friable loam, 
producing ex- 


warm and 
The soil isa 
easily worked, and 
cellent crops of wheat, coarse _ grains, and vege- 
tables. The winter climate answers all requirements, both 
as to degree of cold and as to sufficiency of snowfall, for the 
production of the No. 1 hard wheat for which Western Canada 
is now noted. 

This District, in conjunction with the Province of Manitoba, 
will one day be one of the greatest wheat-producing sections of 
the American continent, and for the following reasons: 1st—It 
has a soil particularly rich in the food of the wheat-plant. 2d— 
It has a climate that brings the plant to maturity with great 
rapidity. 3d—On account of its northern latitude it receives 
more sunshine during the period of growth than the country to 
the south. 4th—Absence of rust due to dryness of climate. 
5th—Absence of insect foes. 

These conditions are especially favourable to the growth of 
the hard, flinty wheat so greatly prized by millers all the 
world over, and commanding a higher price than the softer 
varieties grown elsewhere. 
little 
country, cyclones or violent storms being thus tar 


The summers leave to be desired in an agricultural 
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In most parts of the District good water can be obtained at a 
reasonable depth. Within this portion of the District settlement 
has extended rapidly, and many thriving towns have sprung up 
along the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, among 
which may be mentioned Moosomin, Grenfell, Wolseley, Indian 
Head, and Qu’Appelle, and on the line of the Manitoba & North- 
western Railway, Saltcoats and Yorkton. Here appears the 
gradual change from the wooded areas of Manitoba to the great 
plains region of the Territories. In many places the country is 
park-like, with alternating bluffs of poplar and willow, and 
open prairie. 


RAILWAYS IN ASSINIBOIA. 


The main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway extends east 
to west almost through the centre of Assiniboia, and branch 
lines of this road extend from Moose Jaw to the southeast corner 


for mixed farming north of the Moose Mountains. 
pleted this will connect with the Arcola branch. 

Extensions of the Canadian Northern into Southern Assiniboia 
will give additional railway advantages. Districts that are now 
being settled in advance of the railway will welcome these 
extensions. 

North of the main line of the Canadian Pacific there are a 
number of branch lines, both of the Canadian Pacific and 


When com- 


_ Canadian Northern, under construction or projected. These pass — 


through districts that have been opened up within the past year 
or two. Those have been fortunate who have been able to secure 
lands by purchase or homestead right in the districts traversed 
by these roads. They are specially adapted to mixed farming 
and stock raising, as well as the raising of grain. A section 
attracting attention is the Quill Plains, which will be reached 
by two lines of railway. The entire country lying north of 
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of the District, and from Regina to the north through the central 
portion. The Manitoba & Northwestern Railway extends into 
the northeastern portion of the District from Manitoba, and 
present requirements in the way of transportation are thus well 
provided for. Branch lines of these railways are under con- 
struction, and they will open up a portion of the country north of 
the Qu’Appelle River that is unsurpassed anywhere for mixed 
farming or the growth of cereals. 

During the past year a large amount of railway construction 
has been carried on, and the southern portion of what is termed 
Eastern Assiniboia is well supplied. Almost parallelling the 
boundary line between the United States and Canada is the 
Southeastern; a short distance north of this, with a possible 
connection on the “Soo” line, is a projected branch; and 
not far north of this again is the Arcola branch of the 
Canadian Pacific, forming a junction at Regina with the main 
line, its eastern terminus being Winnipeg. The Arcola line 
runs close to the Moose Mountains, passing through the well- 
known Alameda district. It also opens up a magnificent stretch 
of wheat-growing lands south of Regina and Indian Head. 
Another projected line south of the main line is one from 
Moosomin, which will open up a large district of land suitable 


Acreage, 3,440; Yield, 82,420; Average, 23.86. 


Qu’Appelle River will shortly be served by railways. These 
will pass through Last Mountain Lake district, on their way to 
the Saskatchewan. 


RIVERS AND SMALLER STREAMS. 


The South Saskatchewan River flows nearly due east for about 
two hundred miles, turns almost at a right angle to the north, 
and leaves the District about the middle of its northern boundary. 
The Qu’Appelle, Assiniboine, and other rivers, all fed by small 
streams and creeks, are to the north, and the Souris River, the 
Pipestone Creek, Long Creek, and many minor streams to the 
south. The valleys along these rivers and creeks are spe- 
cially adapted for mixed farming, and the open prairie beyond 
affords large areas for grazing or grain growing. To the south 
are Moose Mountains, thirty miles in length from east to west, 
and fifteen from north to south. In parts this area is thickly 
wooded, and many local water courses head there and run down 
to the surrounding plains. The pasture is luxuriant, while water 
in streams, small lakes, and ponds is abundant. The slopes of 
the mountains are dotted with farms, while the open plain 
at their base affords grazing for herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep. The settlement that has been directed here has done well, 


Peete ee 
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SOME OF THE DISTRICTS. FUEL. 


For agricultural uses the districts of Moosomin and Qu’Appelle 
are wonderfully favoured, lying as they do in the great stretch 

of the fertile belt. The Moosomin district is included in the 
country between the Manitoba boundary on the east and the 
_ second meridian on the west, and is bounded on the north by 
_ the valley of the Qu’Appelle River, and on the south by the | WESTERN ASSINIBOIA. 
_ Pipestone Creek, an ideal range for cattle. 

The Qu’Appelle district is that section which lies immediately 
west of the Moosomin, extending to the height of land at McLean 
Station on the Canadian Pacific Railway, around to the Beaver 
Hills, and south almost to the international boundary line. 
Included in this area are the Pleasant Plains, no less fertile 
than the famous wheat-growing plains of Manitoba, where crops 


Coal in abundance is found in the south, in the district drained 
by the Souris River. Sufficient wood for all purposes for many 


years to come is to be found along the rivers and in the Moose 
Mountains. 


The foregoing remarks, written of Eastern Assiniboia, apply 
to a large portion of Western Assiniboia, and also to Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta. Western Assiniboia is entered at McLean 
Station, and its first considerable town is Regina, the capital 
of the Northwest Territories. The land here is a rich, fertile 
loam, as well to the south as to the north. 

During the past two years marked development has taken 
place along the “Soo” Line. Most of this land has been 
taken up by settlers from the United States, who have “broken” 


Corn-Cutting i 
Western Canada. 


are phenomenally large. 
_ The soil is for the most 
part loam, covered with 
about twelve to eighteen 
inches of black vegetable 
mould, which after the 
second ploughing makes a 
fine seed-bed, easy to work, 
and most productive. Gen- 
erally speaking, these re- 
marks apply to all the east- 
ern part of the district. The 
Beaver Hills and the Touchwood Hills in the northern part are 
especially well adapted for stock-raising. Mixed farming has 
also proved very successful. Most important development has 
taken place on that portion of the Prince Albert branch of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway running through Assiniboia. Lums- 
den, Craik, Girvin, Hanley, and Dundurn are thriving towns, 
populated mostly by settlers from the United States, some of 
whom, with commendable thrift and enterprise, have erected Harvest and Threshing Time in Western Canada. 
splendid buildings in the towns, while others have developed | 
the resources and increased the land values of the country | large areas. The crops here last season were excellent, and 
districts. A large acreage has been prepared for next season, | the settlers speak most encouragingly of their PrOBpects. 
and abundant yields are confidently looked for. Although large | Several new and important towns have sprung into existence 
_ quantities of land have been disposed of and occupied as home- | along this line, such as Halbrite, W eyburn, \ ellow Grass, Mile- 

steads in these districts, there are still innumerable opportunities | stone, and Rouleau. The cultivation of flax is carried on to a 

for settlers to acquire land free from the Government, and at | large extent. A number of farmers have pai Ne entire cost 
~ reasonable prices from the railway or land companies. Many of | of their farms from the yie-d of the first crop of hee =. 
these land companies have agencies in the Western United States The best testimony to the character af the “ bat) sod 
and representatives in the principal towns in the vicinity of the | can be given is that those settlers who BU: beet ae in | 1e 
lands they offer. Extending back eastward and westward from country are those who are almost y arly enlarging ther farms 
the points named are large settlements. . by buying more land, a quarter of a section at © tim 
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GROWTH OF EDUCATION IN WESTERN CANADA 
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NO. OF 
SCHOOLS 


[ 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


NO. OF | 
TEACHERS 


NO. OF 
PUPILS 
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RITISH COLUMBIA 
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166 


[288 295 12,618 
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1896 220 iia. B50 14,460 
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1902 337 ||] 438,086 f] 570. | _ 23,908 
MANITOBA | 
1891 612 Sy Boca 23,874 
feo5) 1) 6600 |: LL itees 93,244 
1893. | 718 l awsor 28,706 
1894 884 i i rsa 32,680 
1895 982 4,098 || 238,871 
1896 1,032 1,143 37,987 
1897. | 1,068 | 4,197 39,841 
1898 1,250 1,301 44,370 
1899 1,313 1,472 48,660 
4900 ~ |- 1,352 | ‘| 4,596 50,460 
1901 | 1,416 Cee ‘| 4,669 51,888 
1902 1,488 1,455,051 || 1,g69 54,056 


THE TERRITORIES 


248 5,652 

295 6,170 

307 8,214 

3538 10,721 

401 ae 
| 4838 12,796 


457,| 44,576 


48 16,754 
543 18,801 
592 20,343 | 
679 28,687 | 
783 °| 27,441 


STEAM RAILWAY STATISTICS FOR DOMINION OF CANADA 


Bl OPERATION (oe _EARNI NGS a. N OARRIED | ON CARRIED 
1886 iO 7 B BBO rir] 9,861,024 | 15,670,460 
1887. |) Aij601 10,698,638 |. 16,356,335 
1883 12,1638 | 41,416,794 | 17,178,759 
1889 | 12,698 12,151,051 | 17,928,626 
1890 13,256 12,821,262| 20,787,469 
1891 14,009 13,229,568] 21,153,021 
1892 14,588 18,538,414| 22,189,993 
1893 15,020 13,618,027 | 22,003,599 || 
1894 15,613 14,983,620 | 20,721,116 | 
1895 15,941 “AG Pe. 12,520,585 | 21,524,491 
1896 16,214 50,374,295 13,059,023 | 24,248,294 
1897 16,437 “52,10 13,742,454 | 25,280,470 
1898 | 16,584 | 14,766,859] 28,699,997 
1899 17,115 15,451,082| 31,068,159 
1900 17,481 _| 17,122,193 | 35,764,970 
1901 18,140 72, 898,749 18,385,722 | 36,999,371 | 
18,714 83,666,503 20,697,794 | 42,376,527 
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| QUANTITIES OF BREADS TUFFS EXPORTED. FROM OF NA AD. Ke (aes or , 


Flour of | Wh 
Wheat | ‘Wheat ne. Barley [ Oats | Rye Corn Other Grain| Oatmeal | Bran 
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Barrels | C'w't 


’ 1894 597,405 | 2,818,702 62,972 734 
1895 1 ak, 370 926,975 62,942 120 
840,725 968,137 29 9,765 


216,463 53,913 
1,139,546 2,389 
327,486 140,932 


474,572 2,142 


687,059 1,000 
203,633 


1 331,094 
443,056 
238,948 
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VALUE OF BREADS TUFFS EXPORTED FROM CAN ATA (Domestic Produce) 


Wheat Flour of Wheat and) Barley Oats Rye Corn | Other Grain} Oatmeal Bran Broadetutfe 
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VALUE OF TOTAL GOODS EXPORTED FROM CANADA < 


“YEAR ONTARIO QUEBEC NOVA SCOTIA NEW BRUNSWICK P, £. ISLAND MANITOBA BRITISH COLUMBIA | N. W, TERRITORIES 
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345,8 
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EXPORTS OF DAIRY PRODUC TS FROM C AN AD. a ( Home Production) 

eye hele elt len . Gin ESE 
| VALUE YEAR — QUANTITY. 
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RANCHING. 


West of Moosejaw, there is a change in the character of 
the country. The humid districts are left behind and the sub- 
arid portions approached. The prairie ceases to be suited to the 
plough, but affords 
first-class grazing for 
sheep and cattle. 
Very few farms are to 
be seen, and it is soon 
recognized that the 
ranching country 
has been reached. 
The ranching or 
arid zone begins 
about the north- 
eastern point of 
Montana and _ ex- 
tends northwest in 
Assiniboia to a point 
near Southwestern 
Saskatchewan; it then drops down in a southwesterly direction 
to the mountains in Southern Alberta. 
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Great herds of range cattle roam at will all over these seemingly 
boundless pastures. The profits to the stockmen are large, as 
may be readily understood when it is known that $40 to $50 
per head is paid on these ranges for steers that cost their 
owners only the interest on the original investment of stocking 
the ranch, and their share in the cost of the annual round-ups. 

In this part of the Northwest the winters are mild and the 
snowfall is so light that cattle, horses, and sheep graze the 
whole year. There is little cropping, and only where irrigation 
has been effected by the construction of cheap ditches. This 
method has proved highly successful. 

The Swift Current Creek region is excellent as a stock country. 
It is everywhere thickly covered with a good growth of nutri- 
tious grasses — mostly of the short, crisp variety, known as “‘buf- 
falo grass,” which becomes to all appearance dry about midsum- 
mer, but is still green and growing at the roots, and forms 
excellent pasture both in winter and summer. One is amazed 
at the rapidity with which emaciated animals brought from other 
parts fatten on the buffalo grass of the plains. 


FUEL. 


The supply of timber on the hills is considerable. There is 
also an abundance of fuel of a different kind in the coal seams 
that are exposed in 
many of the valleys. 
Settlers in this section 
of the country have 
thus an abundant 
supply of timber 
suitable for house 
logs and fencing, 
and both coal and 
_ wood for fuel. 
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CLIMATE. 


Western Assiniboia 
feels the effects of the 
Chinook winds from 
the Pacific Ocean, 
which quickly remove 
much of the snow that falls during two or three months of the 
year. This circumstance, together with the rich growth of 
grass, has of late brought parts of Assiniboia into favor with 
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cattle, sheep, and horse raisers, while portions of it are also 
noted for adaptability to grain-growing. The town of Medicine 
Hat, which is a divisional point on the railway, is situated on 
the South Saskatchewan River, near the western boundary of 
Assiniboia. Here is found natural gas of good quality. 

This portion of Assiniboia offers splendid opportunities for 
intending settlers who desire to go in for pastoral pursuits and 
dairy farming, and numerous choice locations may be had. The 
natural grazing advantages enable one to keep a large number 
of cattle, sheep, or 
horses, which need no 
15 feed except for short 
intervals during ex- 
ceptionally stormy 
weather in the win- 

ter months. During 

the past couple of 

—— VS ; Weed Lake years considerable 
The Elbow zs g 

SARCEE |. R. 
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ae has been done in the 
ae Medicine Hat district 
in grain-raising and 
STG e ine Orge mixed farming. Near 
DeWintonyp Irvine there is a 
fairly large and pros- 
perous German community. The remaining portion of the 
plains region along the northern and northwestern boundaries 
of Assiniboia affords excellent summer grazing for cattle and 
sheep. Some favourable locations are also to be found along 
the valley of the South Saskatchewan River. 
In writing to his paper, The Farmers’ Review, of Chicago, 
Mr. Henry F. Thurston, after speaking of the remarkable yields 
of oats and wheat obtained in the vicinity of Moosejaw, says: 


“Here agriculture and ranching go hand in hand; for near the 
town was seen a herd of beef cattle several hundred in number, 
while on another side was seen a good-sized herd of dairy cows, 
the property of citizens in the town. 

“Instances were cited to the writer of men who last year 
cleared from their wheat more than the land on which it was 
grown originally cost them. This is easy to believe in view of 
the large crop and high price for wheat last year. 

‘There is thus not a mile of this country which can not be used 
for some agricultural purpose-—either for tilling or ranching. 

‘“‘The Moosejaw country is especially suitable for mixed farm- 
ing. Indeed, almost the entire population consists of farmers with 
small bunches of cattle and a few scores of acres of land under 
crop. Creameries are 
easily accessible, and 
thus wheat-growing, Vv 
dairying, and beef ; Blogs a 
production, all on the S\acmnus € 
same homestead, is a 
common feature. In 
most portions good 
water is obtainable 
at reasonable depth. 
At Indian Head larger 
wheat-growing areas : 
are common, and the 0 f,°0 
region of big grain 
fields is reached. LN ¢ 

“The groves and |is4 > 
clusters of trees scat- 
tered over the vast 
area appear like thou- 
sands of beautiful islands and complete a picture of beauty 
and utility. 

“The poplar bluffs afford shelter to horses and cattle during 
stormy weather, and provide excellent fuel, and in some cases 
good material for buildings and fences.” 
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SUMMING UP. 


The possibilities of Assiniboia are shown by the averages of 
tests made at the experimental farm in 1902, when eleven varie- 


ties of the most suitable wheat, sown on April the 19th; were 


¥ 


ae 


all that can 
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cut in 130 days, and yielded 4,314 pounds of straw and 43 
bushels and 2 pounds of grain per acre. The mixed farming 
area is excellent, while the range cattle, horses, and sheep are 
be desired. The treeless portion is underlaid 
with coal. 


Saskatchewan. : 


Saskatchewan, lying north of Assiniboia, is the largest of the 
four provisional Districts which were carved out of the Terri- 
tories by the Dominion Parliament in 1882. Its area is 106,700 
square miles. It isalmost centrally divided by the main Saskatch- 
ewan River, which is altogether within the District, and by its prin- 
cipal branch, the North Saskatchewan, most of whose navigable 
length lies within its boundaries. It includes in the south a small 
proportion of the great plains, and in its general superficial fea- 
tures may be described as a mixed prairie and wooded region, 
abounding in water and natural hay, and well suited by climate 
and soil for the raising of wheat, cattle, and sheep. As a 
general thing the surface is gently undulating prairie with lakes 
and ponds, rolling prairie interspersed with bluffs of poplar, 
and high rolling country, portions of which are heavily timbered 
with spruce and pine. 


FREE HOMESTEADS. 

Settlement is at present chiefly in the Prince Albert, Rosthern, 
Duck Lake, Saskatoon, Hague, Osler, Shell River, Batoche, 
Stony Creek, Carlton, 
Carrot River, Birch 
Hills, The Forks, St. 
Laurent, St. Louis de 
Langevin, and the 


= 


Battleford districts, in nearly all of which a great quantity of the 


best land is open for free homesteading. Some of these places, 
especially those along the line of railway, have grown marvel- 
lously within the past two years. In great measure that which 
may be said of one district applies equally to the others. The crops 
consist of wheat, oats, barley, and potatoes. Turnips and all kinds 
of vegetables are raised successfully. The normal yield of wheat 
(Red Fyfe) is about thirty bushels to the acre in favourable sea- 
sons; of oats, about sixty bushels. There has never been a failure 
of crops, and settlers enjoy a steady home market, from which they 
realize good prices for their products. The district is well supplied 
with good roads. Wild fruits of nearly every variety—straw- 
berry, raspberry, gooseberry, blueberry, high-bush cranberry, and 
black currants—grow in profusion. Small game is plentiful. 


LANDS FOR SALE AT LOW PRICES. 


Large areas of land have been purchased by various land 
companies. In addition to the excellent lands of the Canadian 


Pacific Railway, which are being sold at reasonable prices, those 
granted to the Canadian Northern Railway, and especially 
selected for their adaptability to grain-raising, mixed farming, 
and ranching, are on the market, and finding ready purchasers. 
When it is known that in many instances farmers have paid 
for their holdings out of a single crop, it will be readily under- 
stood how liberai are the terms on which land may be had. 
Prices range, for unimproved land, from $5(£1) to $12 (£2 8s.) 
per acre. 

The same marked development is noticed west as well as east 
of the present line of railway, and when the Grand Trunk Pacific 
is built and extended from east to west, almost every portion 
of Saskatchewan will be fully served. West of the railway is 
to be found land of exceptional fertility. Very much of this 
is yet unsettled. Great interest is taken in the entire district 
lying along the north branch of the Saskatchewan. The Battle- 
ford district, the centre of a rich section of and 


farming 


ranching land, will 
attract many settlers 


during the coming 
season. It is west of 
this that a large num- 
ber of people from the 
British Isles have 
settled recently. (See page 62.) The 
Grand Trunk Pacific, the Canadian 
Pacific, and the Canadian Northern are surveying lines 
through this territory. 


Typical New Towns 
of Western Canada. 


CLIMATE. 


The climate is not only healthful, but bracing. The sum- 
mer temperature is remarkably equable, averaging about 60°. 
Spring opens about the beginning of April. Seeding is gen- 
erally completed in May, and harvest, usually begins about the 
third week in August. During winter settlers are generally 
employed in getting out fuel, rails for fencing, and logs for 
building purposes; in marketing their grain; and in caring for 
stock. 

“At the time of writing, October 2, the trees 
splendent in yellows, reds, and browns, exhaling a de- 
licious odor of poplar breath. The air is balmy, with no 
suggestion of frost, and although it is farther north than the 
northern boundary of Manitoba, no damage has yet been done 
by the cold. Revidents go about without top coats, the days are 


bright with sunshine, and harv esting operations are only now 
being brought to a conclusion. ”__Newspaper Correspondent. 


are re- 


RIVERS. 


The Saskatchewan is a magnificent stream, 
immense network of tributaries it waters a territory 
It is formed by the confluence of 


and with its 


that 


veritable empire in extent. 
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the north and south forks—the latter having its rise in the Rocky 
Mountains a hundred miles or so north of the international 
boundary, and the former in the same range a little farther north. 
The two ferks diverge fully 250 miles in their eastern course, but 
finally come together in the District of Saskatchewan, near the 
town of Prince Albert. The stream then continues its course 
eastward and empties into Lake Winnipeg. It is navigable, and 
will play an important part in the transportation of bulky freights 
as the country is opened up. 


STOCK-RAISING AND RANCHING. 


The country is remarkably well adapted for stock raising, and 
large shipments are made annually. Cattle must be fed and 
sheltered three to four months every winter. Horses winter 
out well, and can, therefore, be kept in large bands. Sheep 
require the same care as cattle, and do better in small flocks. 


DAIRY FARMING. 


Any portion of this district will answer all the requirements for 
dairy farming. On the slopes of the Eagle Hills, or south of the 
Saskatchewan, con- 
ditions are most 
suitable, owing to 
the luxuriance of 
the grass and abun- 
dance of springs. 
North of the Sas- 
katchewan are good 
erass lands, par- 
ticularly in the vi- 
cinity of Jackfish 
Lake and Turtle 
Mountain. In the 
former district an 
extensive creamery 
has been estab- 
lished, which makes 
larze shipments to 
British Columbia. 
The abundance of 
pure water and the 
coolness of the 
nights favour dairy- 
ing. Thehome 
demand is now and 
always has been large, so that dairy products command good prices. 


is s 
Western Canada Potato 


SOIL, WATER, AND FUEL. 


The soil ranges from clay loam to sandy loam, with rich, 
chocolate-colored clay to sandy subsoil. 

The country is well watered; not everyone can locate on the 
banks of a running stream, but anyone can get a plentiful 
supply of good water by digging a few feet for it. 

To the north there are bluffs of spruce and pine, and the 
miles of outcropping coal, with the forests on the North Sas- 
katchewan, insure an ample supply of cheap fuel and building 
material. 


DEVELOPMENT RAPID AND GENERAL. 


The tide of immigration to the Saskatchewan District has been 
steadily increasing year by year, as the country has become better 
known, and doubtless its development will receive a very con- 
siderable impulse with the ‘spread of railway communication 
and the greater facility thus afforded for marketing produce. 


Along the line of the Canadian Northern, as well'as along the 
Regina & Long Lake Railway, the northern terminus of which 
at present is Prince Albert, hundreds of settlers from the United 
States have gone within the past year. Most of them took up 
a homestead and bought additional land from other large owners 
or dealers. 


The town of Prince Albert, on the north branch of the Sas- 
katchewan, is the seat of various industries. 
are now in operation—two in the town and a third at Steep 
Creek, a few miles distant. From these mills a large quantity 
of lumber is exported by the railway, in addition to the 
supply required for the various building needs of the region. 
At Duck Lake the traveller leaves prairie behind, and enters a 
wooded, park-like area, resembling in appearance the country 


of old Ontario. 


In addition to districts previously mentioned, the Melfort 
district, on the Saskatchewan, forty miles east of Prince Albert, 
is highly spoken of. Another large tract is the stretch of 
prairie west from Redberry Lake, lying toward Battleford; 
in the elbow formed by the North Saskatchewan. This fer- 
tile plain reaches over to the Vermilion River country, into 
which outposts of 
settlement have 
been planted, going 
by way of Edmon- 
ton. 


VAST RAILWAY 
PROJECTS. 


The Canadian 
Northern is already 
at work on the 
extension of its 
Swan River branch 
toward the Sas- 
katchewan. This 
will give access to 
the Carrot River 

- country, where set- 
tlers from all parts 
of the United 

States and Europe 

have taken up land 

sixty and seventy 
miles from present 
railways. 

While this railway will be of material benefit, it is only a small 
part of the great projects of the rival companies for opening up 
the Saskatchewan Valley. The race across the northern grain 
belt toward the Pacific on the part of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and the Canadian Northern Railway is now on, and it may 
be said that they will give Saskatchewan two great east and west 
trunk lines hundreds of miles in length. The engineers and 
surveyors of the Grand Trunk Pacific are on the ground select- 
ing a location for that railway and its branches. It is not sur- 
prising, under these circumstances, that the rich lands of the 
Saskatchewan Valley should suddenly become valuable. 


MOISTURE. 


Moisture is ample in Saskatchewan District, the precipita- 
tion being about eighteen inches annually. It is notable that 
about 75 per cent of the rainfall is during the crop months. 
With rain coming when needed and with several hours’ more 
sunshine daily during the growing season than farther south, 
it is not difficult to understand why crops mature quickly and 
yield bountifully. 


Three lumber mills~ 


: DOMINION OF CANADA. 


| 
ah 


Alberta. 


The District of Alberta has a total length from north to south 
of about 430 miles, and an average width from east to west of 
about 250 miles, containing an area of 106,100 square miles. 
The District is bounded on the east by the Districts of Assiniboia 
and Saskatchewan, on the south by the international boundary 
on the west by the Province of British Columbia, and on the 
north by the District of Athabaska. Alberta comprises within 
its limits two divisions, showing marked distinctions in topo- 
graphical and climatic conditions. The southern is an open, 
rolling country, devoid of timber, except along the streams and 
in the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, while the northern half 
is more or less timbered throughout, the belts of timber being 
broken here and there by prairie openings, some of which are of 
considerable extent. 


A Ten-Mile.View in a Prairie and Wooded District 


The advantages which the northern and southern portions of 
the District offer to the intending settler are so diverse in character 
that it is customary to speak of them separately, as “ Northern 
Alberta” and ‘‘Southern Alberta.” 


SOIL AND CLIMATE. 


The soil of Alberta is, as a whole, a rich, alluvial loam. 
In places gravel and sandy ridges occur, but in the valleys the 
accumulated silt deposit of ages has produced a soil of the richest 
kind and of great depth. 

The climate of Southern Alberta is one of its most attractive 
features, the winters being mild, with very little snow, and the 
summers hot and dry. The rainfall in this section is small, 
averaging about twelve inches in the year, and while this amount 
of precipitation is not sufficient to insure good crops in the 
majority of years, the aridity of the District constitutes its chief 
factor of value as a grazing country, the absence of rainfall 


during the late summer months causing the native grasses to 
becomé cured on the ground, retaining their nutritive qualities 
in such a manner that stock pastured thereon remain fat all 
winter. Cold and stormy weather is, of course, experienced at 
times during the winter months, but warm 
winds which blow from the west, locally known as Chinook winds, 
rapidly disperse any snow which falls, and for days at a time 
cause a rise in the thermometer to almost summer temperature. 


the prevailing 


RANCHING AND DAIRYING. 


‘ , cae 
Southern Alberta is essentially a ranching and dairying country 
and offers unequalled opportunities for effort in those directions. 


The District is composed of high, open plains, broken by the 
valleys of numerous large streams which rise in the Rocky 
h Fina shaeee : ; 
Mountains and flow to the east, the country becoming more 
or less rolling and hilly as the heads of these streams are 


of Western Canada. 


approached. The valleys and bench lands produce a most luxuri- 
ant and nutritious growth of native grasses, chief among which 
is the far-famed ‘‘ bunch grass.”” Cattle, horses, and sheep graze 
outside during the whole year, and hay is easily and cheaply 
secured for weak stock. With good management, the profits to 
stockmen are large, $40 and $50 per head being paid for steers 
on the ranges last year. Large bands of young stock are annually 
brought in from Eastern Canada and some of the Western United 
States, to be fattened on the ranges, the profits being suffi- 
ciently large to amply pay for reshipment, after fattening, to 
European and other eastern markets. Mixed farming is success 
fully carried on somewhat generally. 

Dairying is carried on with great success, the country being 
To a wide range of the best wild 
pasture are added an abundant water supply and saading and 
thi 


pre-eminently fitted for it. 


sheltering groves of trees. During the summer season 


averages are for each cow, four and one-half gallons of milk ] 


day, and six and one-half pounds of butter per 


Though a large portion of Southern Alberta is bare of timber 
for fuel, this lack is amply compensated for by an inexhaustible 
supply of coal of excellent quality, which crops out at many 


points along the steep banks of the streams that plentifully water _ 


the country. 


SUPPLY OF WATER. 


In Southern Alberta irrigation is largely resorted to in pro- 
ducing grain and fodder crops, and by this means returns of the 
most satisfactory character are obtained. 

The many streams flowing down 
from the mountains afford 

a bountiful supply 

of water for 
this pur- 
pose, and 

at the pres- 
ent time some 
three hundred 
miles of ditches 
and canals have 
been constructed 
to carry water 
for irrigation. 
These streams 


os 


Railways 
and Elevators 
Convenient 
to the 

Wheatfield. 


afford 
an unfailing supply of pure 
water for stock and for dairy operations, 
and, combined with the absence of flies during the 
hot summer months, produce the best results in the produc- 
tion of butter and cheese. 


also 
and cold 


WINTER WHEAT IN ALBERTA. 


During the past two or three years great success has followed 
the growing of winter wheat. This has been particularly the case 
in Southern Alberta, in the neighborhood of the foothills, north 
of Calgary, and around Lethbridge, Macleod, and Claresholm, 
Reports are at hand, showing a yield of forty-five bushels to 
the acre. Writing from Didsbury, Alberta, a farmer who has 
spent nine years in the country, liking it better as time goes on, 
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says he thinks fall wheat will do as well there as in the East. 
W. C. Petre, of Red Deer, Alberta, writes encouragingly of the 
growth of fall wheat in that District. 


RAILWAY COMMUNICATION. » 


Southern Alberta is traversed from east to west by the main 
line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and from north to south 
by the Calgary & Edmonton Railway, and in addition a branch 
of the former:line runs through the southwestern portion from 

Lethbridge to Medicine Hat in Assiniboia, 
and from Lethbridge the 
Great Falls & Canada 
Railway extends 
to the south 
as far as the 
Great North- 

ern Rail- 
way in Mon- 
tana. Several 
important centres of 
trade are situated in South- 
ern Alberta, chief among which are 
the city of Calgary, at the junction of the Canadian 
Pacific and Calgary & Edmonton railways, and, farther 
to the south, the thriving towns of Lethbridge and Macleod. 
At these points ample banking and business facilities are to be 
found, and several manufacturing industries have been com- 
menced. Other towns in Southern Alberta are Okotoks, High 
River, Cardston, Stirling, Magrath, Raymond (where a large 
beet-sugar factory has been erected), Claresholm, and Pincher 
Creek. The District now contains a large number of ranchers 
and dairy farmers; many favourable locations are to be had 
by incoming immigrants who may desire to embark in either of 
these undertakings. 


MORE STOCKMEN REQUIRED. 


To quote from the editor of a United States agricultural paper: 

‘‘At the time of our visit grass on the range was four to seven 
or eight inches high, and the thousands of cattle grazing were 
fit for the block. 
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POPULATION AND AREA. 


PROVINCE TOTAL AREA...SQUARE MILES 


POPULATION 


SQ. MILE(LAND Area)| 'NCREASE PER CENT 
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IMMIGRATION. 


NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS ARRIVED 
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“There is much good stock of all kinds and there are many 
good stockmen in the Northwest, but there is room and need 
for more stock, greater diversity, more fertility and humus, 
fewer acres of wheat and more bushels. It is a big country and 
a good country, in which men with brains and energy can surely 
prosper. 

“Canadian laws and customs are quite similar to those of this 
country, and in some respects, as they affect the farmer, even 
better. The people are courteous, kind, and hospitable, and ever 


go in search of competence and a home.” 


NORTHERN ALBERTA. 


So much has been said and written of Northern Alberta that 
it seems scarcely possible to put forth anything new. Northern 
Alberta comprises that great fertile valley stretching from about 
forty miles north of Calgary on for 200 miles more, past the Red 
Deer, Battle, North Saskatchewan, and Sturgeon rivers. It is a 
country well wooded and well watered, where a settler with 
little means does not need to expend all his capital to provide 
shelter for himself and his stock. If he has no timber on his 
own land, he can for 25 cents get a permit from the Govern- 
ment and cut 1,801 lineal feet of building timber, 400 roof poles, 
200 fence rails, and 30 cords of dry wood, and put up his build- 
ings. (The same regulations exist for Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Assiniboia.) As for water, at high points on the prairies, 
out of the sides of the hills and in the coulées flow springs of 
water that remain open the year round. The purest water 
can be obtained at a depth of from fifteen to thirty feet. 

The town of Edmonton, which is about the centre of the Dis- 
trict, is in latitude 53° 29’ north and longitude 113° 49’ west. 
It is, therefore, as far south as Dublin in Ireland, Liverpool and 
York in England, or Hamburg in Germany; farther south than 
any part of Scotland, Denmark, Norway, or Sweden; and 455 
miles farther south than St. Petersburg, the capital of Russia. 


SCENERY. 


The scenery is of varied beauty. No stern, rugged, and awful 
mountains, nor long, dead monotony of flat, treeless prairie strain 
the vision here. Level and rolling prairie, hill and dell, clad in 
grass and flowers, dotted with groves of aspen, poplar, and spruce, 
delight the eye. Lakes, lakelets, and ponds reflect the bright blue 
skies above, and the deep magnificent valleys of the great Sas- 
katchewan and other smaller but not less beautiful water courses 
lend boldness to a landscape of otherwise ideally pastoral,charm. 


COAL. 


Inexhaustible supplies of coal underlie the whole country and 
crop out on the sides of the valleys, rendering the work of mining 
so cheap that the fuel is sold at the mouth of the pit at a nominal 
figure, whilst it is delivered in the bins of the householders of 
Edmonton at a very low price. 


_ EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES. 

A system of free public schools, the same as exist in all the 
Territorial districts, has been established. The organization of 
districts is optional with the settlers. The average cost to the 
settler for school maintenance is from $3 to $8 a year. The 
Government liberally supports all public schools. 


Religious privileges are fully and freely enjoyed by all denom- 
inations. The Presbyterian, Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist, 
Roman Catholic, Congregational, and Lutheran churches are 
ably represented by resident and travelling clergymen. 


GAME. 


Game is either rare or plentiful, according to locality and 
season. The most plentiful are ducks of many varieties, the 


| grouse (generally called prairie chicken), and the hare, known as 
. . . to} , 
ready to extend a welcome to those from this side the line who | : : : 


the rabbit. To these add, in lesser numbers, geese, swans, loons, 
pelicans, cranes, partridges, snipe, plover; moose, red, black- 
tailed, and other deer; and of the furry tribe, too, many of the 
small variety of wolf, called coyote, a few skunks and foxes, an 
occasional black or brown bear and timber wolf; badger, ermine, 
lynx, muskrat, marten, mink, otter, and wolverines. 

There are sturgeon, catfish, and trout in the Saskatchewan 
River; pike, pickerel, carp, and goldeyes occur in that and other 
streams and lakes. In several lakes, such as Pigeon, St. Anne, 
and Lae a Biche, the beautiful and nutritious whitefish abound. 


_ [The foregoing will apply with equal force to Manitoba and the other 
districts. } 


SANITARY CONDITIONS. 


The water supply is ample and wholesome from a sanitary 
point of view. The air is clear, pure, and aseptic, containing a 
large proportion of ozone — the natural air purifier. As to the 
soil in reference to its influence on health, it is only necessary 
to say that it does not breed the miasma of malaria, which is the 
cause of ague in its many forms; nor, owing to the altitude and 
low mean temperature, can malaria ever exist. 

The climate is not only invigorating to adults, whether in full 
health or otherwise, but seems to have a special influence in 
developing strong and healthy children. No better climate for 
children than that of Northern Alberta is to be found in America. 

Sufferers from consumption, asthma, chest and throat affec- 
tions, rheumatism, ague, and many other diseases are always 
greatly benefited and frequently cured by a residence here. 


TOWNS IN NORTHERN ALBERTA. 


The most important town in Northern Alberta is Edmonton, 
with a population of about 5,000. Its situation on the north 
bank of the Saskatchewan River is an advantageous one. Across 
the river, on the southern bank, is the town of Strathcona, with 
a population of 1,500. From both these points settlers find it 
an easy matter to ‘‘ make” the outlying settlements. 

Another important town is Fort Saskatchewan, twenty-five 
miles to the east. An excellent district is that lying along the 
Vermillion River, as are also the Beaver Lake and Birch Lake 
districts, to the south of it. 

Along the Calgary & Edmonton branch of the Canadian 
Pacific are such important towns as Didsbury, Olds, Innisfail, 
Red Deer, Lacombe, Ponoka, Wetaskiwin, and Leduc. 


RAILWAYS IN NORTHERN ALBERTA. 


The Calgary & Edmonton branch of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway runs in a line almost due north from Calgary to Edmon- 
ton. Branches are projected from two or three points along this 
line, running east and west to connect with the line projectea 
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from the East. The Canadian Northern has its surveys com- 
pleted for the construction of its line through the fertile belt 
passing through Battleford and up through the Beaver Lake and 
Vermillion River districts. Other lines contemplated will open 
up many new and valuable agricultural districts, besides giving 
railroad facilities to the large settlements that have already been 
made several miles from the existing railway. In fact, all 
through the country lying east and west of the Calgary & Edmon- 
ton line, there will be a period of development during this and 
coming seasons that will be fully equal to anything that has 
taken place in any of the former history of the settlement of 
Western Canada’s fertile prairies. 


RIVERS. 


Rivers intersect the entire country, and large lakes of excel- 
lent water are plentiful. Some of the more important are 
the Saskatchewan, Vermillion, Battle, and Red Deer, with innu- 
merable tributaries. The lakes to be mentioned are: Beaver, 
Birch, Bittern, Buffalo, Wavy, Sullivan, Smoky, Wastok, 
Star, Greenlaw, Pigeon, and St. Ann. There are many others, 
which also are important. These show that the sufficiency of 
moisture, so necessary to farming, is quite assured. There is 
also ample rainfall in the season when it is most required. 


MIXED FARMING, RANCHING, AND DAIRYING. 


These are carried on all through Northern Alberta with great 
success. Wonderful yields per acre of wheat, oats, and barley 
are reported. Northern Alberta is well suited for ranching, 
the grass being of luxuriant growth and very nutritious; shelter 
is easily obtained. In most cases it is necessary to house stock 
during a portion of the winter season. 

Dairying offers a means of paying all the expenses of living 
and operating the farm. The raising of poultry offers an easy 
source of profit. 


YIELDS IN DIFFERENT SECTIONS IN THE TERRITORIES. 


A crop bulletin, issued by the Government of the Northwest 
Territories, gives the acreage and yield of wheat, oats, barley, 
and flax by districts, for 1903: 


Aver- 
Crop Total |Yield| age 
areain | yield | per | per 
acres | bushels | acre | acre. 
6 yrs. 
DISTRICT we (Corndit, 
Alameda, an oose oun- ry 8 nde m0 ~ 
Caan, area 4,716 square miles, Wiheat.c.=- 157,001) 3,046,517) 19.40) 17.41 
includes districts adjacent to ‘ | ‘ ‘ rs 
the lines of the southwestern | Oats -..--...- 53,498) 1,542,626) 28.83) 21.17 
branch of the Canadian Pacific 204 | ey x ry 
Railway and Pipestone exten- | Barley .... -- 4,631) 116,729) 25.30) 25.0% 
sion (in Territories) and the A op yr 
south Moose Mountain | ¥/@ ---- ---- 15,173) 126,774) 8.85) _.-.- 
country. “3 
DISTRICT No. 2 (Weyburn ; Wheat ____ _- 31,396] 448,720) 14.13} 17.56 
and Yellow Grass Districts), 
area 14,638 square miles, in- | Oats __ ______ 12,238] 458,947! 37.50} 38.01 
cludes the country adjacent to 4 
the Soo line between Rouleau | Barley _. __-- 330 7,702) 23.33) 24.30 
and Estevan, and the Wood 
Mountain country. dpe Re ate 8 5,262 53,744) 10.21) ____- 
DISTRICT No. 3 (Mooso- 
min, Whitewood, Wapella, and | Wheat _______ 132,888) 2,374,874] 17.87] 17.69 
Broadview Districts), area 
3,600 square miles, includes | Oats_________ 36,911) 1,104,072) 29.84) 28.13 
country adjacent to main line/ 
of the Canadian Pacific Rail- | Barley_-._---- 5,786) 140,629} 24.30] 23.68 
way between Fleming and 
Broadview and the _ district | Plax _________ 481 6.975) 14250) ee ee 
northeast of Moose Mountain. 
DISTRICT No. 4 (Grenfell, bi 
Wolseley, Indian Head, and | Wheat______- 173,385} 3,923,050) 22.62] 20.40 
Qu’Appelle Districts), area 
5,086 square miles, includes | Oats__.______ 49,010; 1,634,416) 33.35] 33.51 
country adjacent to the main 4 
line of the Canadian Pacific | Barley_._-_--- 4,903} 118,582] 23.16] 23.64 
Railway, and to the Qu’A ppelle 
Valley between Grenfell and | Flax_________ 1,672 115583) 6292] 2222. 
Balgonie. 
Pee No. 5 (Regina 
and Moose Jaw Districts), area | +; AR AACE 
15,845 square miles. includes | Wheat------- 163,740) 3,200,500) 19.55) 22.10 
country adjacent to the main : oor e ee 
line of the Canadian Pacific | 0@t8--------- 45,885) 1,753,673) 38.21) 34.09 
Railway between Balgonie and } ae FE y 6 
Rush Lake, and along line of | Batley ------- 1,856] 47,465) 25.57) 25.65 
Qu’ Appelle, Long Lake & Sas- : ; 
katchewan Railway, as far as Flax -.-..-.-- 3,182) 31,204) 9.80) ..... 
Dundurn. 


ee 


YIELDS IN DIFFERENT SECTIONS IN THE TERRITORIES—Continued. 


Aver- 
Crop Total |Yield| age 
areain | yield | per | per 
acres | bushels | acre | aere. 
; : 6 yrs. 
DISTRICT No. 6 (Crane ( 
Lake, Maple Creek, and Medi- | Wheat__..... 719 13,555] 18.85] 23.08 
cine Hat Districts), area 37,720 
square miles, includes country | Oats_...--.-- 2,331 94,425) 40.50) 44.37 
adjacent to the main line of 4 
the Canadian Pacific Railway | Barley __-- -- 171 3,423) 20.01) 29.34 
from Rush Lake to Langevin— | - 
almost entirely ranching | Flax ____ ___- 58 (OC 13 (4 eee 
country. L 2Taae 
DISTRICT No. 7 (Yorkton nies 
and Saltcoats Districts), area Wiheatjoaes 2) 50,366] 993,659} 19.72} 19.04 
,735 square miles, includes 
country acdjacent to the line ar Oatsyoe se 25 45,020] 1,547,968) 34.88] 35.57 
the Manitoba & North-Western 
Railway between Langenburs Barleyeeea= 2,939} 76,975) 26.19) 26.41 
and Yorkton and the country yy 
east of Touchwood Hills. DEE 2,617 22,886) 8.74) -...- 
DISTRICT No. 9 (Prince Spring wheat 66,047) 1,085,492) 16.43] 18.62 
Albert District), area 29,808 ¢ 
square miles, includes the | Fall wheat--- 29 368} 12.68) ._._- 
country adjacent to the line of 
the Qu Appelle, Long Lake & ) Oats erercsee 82,835) 958,181} 29.18] 30.01 
askatchewan Railway, from re 
Saskatoon to Prince Albert, Barley -... .- 6,880} 154,506) 22.45) 24.71 
and a large unsettled tract. lace r 2.959 29.997] 9.97 
DISTRICT No. 10 (Battle- ‘ 5 
ford District), area 19,440 Wheat.-....-: 1,913} 32,406) 16.94 20.28 
square miles, includes the Lys 
Pei gee to the valley Oats -. ....- 2,025 55,943) 27.62) 35.28 
of the Saskatchewan River in ry 5, 
ae Battleford a Bresaylor Barley. -..._. 167 4,136) 24.76) 26.57 
istricts with a large unsettled " 
eset Wh akceesse ee 10 LSC 18.0) 
g DISTRICT No. 11, area 16,. Wheat --<-= 867) 7,242) 19.74) «223 
48 square miles, includes the a 
western I4ranges of townships } Oats -... -.-- 343 13,756) 40.10) -... 
in the Provisional District of } ) 
Saskatchewan. First crop in | Barley-.....- 16 446} 27.87) .-..- 
bide CISbENC es Plactige Me 230| 2,820 10.08] __..- 
DISTRIC! No. 12 (Edmon- 
ton, Strathcona, and Wetaski- | Spring wheat! 33,634) 556,081) 16.53] 21.06 
win Districts), area 48,286 
square miles, includes the } Fall wheat__- 294 38,410} 11.60) ..--- 
country adjacent to the line 
of the Calgary & Edmonton Oats ___. ____ 90,899) 2,700,956) 29.71] 34.99 
Railway Company from 
Wetaskiwin north and the set- | Barley____.-- 25,293] 625,664) 24.78} 26.39 
tlements along the Saskatche- 
wan Valley, also a large tract | Flax .... ---- 528 4,193} 8.01) 2222 
of unsettled territory. 
_DIstRICT No. 13 (Red Deer, Spring wheat 1,640} 30,687) 18.71) 20.02 
acombe, and Ponoka Dis- a 
ee ees 13,608 square miles, Fall wheat... a4 467) 19.50) -...- 
includes the country adjacent | c rw ya 
to, ‘he line of ithe Calgary gy OBUS eae ea eee 23,060) 792,630) 34.37) 35.56 
Edmonton Railway from Red 
Deer to Wetaskiwin and west- Barley--....- 5,940, 183,111) 30.82) 28.46 
ward to the Rocky Mountains. lace a 11 84) 7.68 
DISTRICY No. 14 (Innisfail, | Spring wheat 443) 9,306) 21.00] 21.43 
Olds, and Didsbury Districts), | K yy 
nba: 11,412 square miles. Fall wheat__- 256 4,388} 17.14) _____ 
includes country adjacert to fe 
tive lie on the Calgary & Ed-4 Oatsisasseer- 9,955} 314,639) 31.60) 34.37 
monton Railway from Carstairs ; ‘ 
to Penhold and westward to | Barley -_--_-- 3,922} 93,488) 23.83) 23.18 
the Rocky Mountains. | Flax Sates so 11 12) 15.63 
Sater: 15 District | 
Alberta, or Calgary District), : ‘ 
area 14,796 square miles, tae Spring wheat 663 12,624) 19.04} 21.60 
cludes the country adjacent to 
the main line of the Canadian Fall wheat. -- 112 2,621) 23.40) ..... 
Pacific Railway, from the 
western boundary of the Pro-) Oatsiee sree 14,198} 531,116) 37.41] 38.93 
visional District of Assiniboia, yy 
to ue Pocky Moun and Barley......- 3,476) 86,034) 24.75) 28.04 
to the line of the Calgary & 
Edmonton Railway from Nan- Flax -... -..- 82 452) 14.12) ....- 
ton to Carstairs. 
DISTRICT No. 16 (Leth- : ‘ 2 
bridge, Macleod, and Pincher Spring wheat} 23,032} ~ 499,316) 21.68] 22.09 
Creek Districts), area 11,772 aT ee 
square miles, includes the Fall wheat-.-- 2,754 71,582) 25: 97|eeee 
country adjacent to the line o yy is 
the Calgary & Edmonton Rail} Oats sae 22,454] 776,357) 84.57] 36.03 
way south of Nanton, and to 
the line of the Alberta Railway. Barley...__.. 3,460 86,460) 24.99) 24.74 
the Crow’s Nest Railway and Flax 210 2.255] 10.73 
aaemace 2 e BGs} So 


the St. Mary’s River Railway. lt 
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AN AGRICULTURAL EDITOR’S OPINION. 


After making a tour of inspection, the editor of the Wisconsin 
Agriculturist said in that paper: 


“Within the borders of Northern Alberta is a practically illim- 
itable area of fertile land, well timbered and well watered. The 
surface of the country is gently undulating, and through the 
centre of the District the Saskatchewan River flows, from one to 


two hundred feet below the level. 
irregularly, 
in others great areas of woods composed of large trees. 


mould, with little or no mixture of sand or gravel. 


on the knolls and ridges as 
it is in the hollows. With 
a soil of such depth and 
fertility, it is not wonderful 
that in ordinarily good sea- 
sons a large yield of oats to 
the acre has not been uncommon, 
‘sixty to seventy-five bushels, 
averaging forty pounds to the 
‘bushel, being an ordinary yield; 
that barley will yield sixty 
‘bushels and wheat over forty, 
‘while potatoes of from two to 
‘three pounds’ weight are not a rarity. Of course, 
these yields have not been attained every year, 
nor in any year by every farmer, but they have 
been attained, and prove that the capacity is in 
the soil if the tillage is given to bring it out. 

“There is a varied and nutritive pasture during a 
long season in summer; there is an abundant supply 


-of hay procurable for winter feeding, and an abundant and 


e 


. 


. 


? 
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universally distributed water supply. The climate is clear, 
equable, and healthful, which makes this a pleasant country 
to live in. There are very few summer or winter storms, 
and no severe ones. Blizzards and wind storms are un- 
known. As a consequence, a fine class of cattle can be raised 


very cheaply and with small danger of loss.”’ 


LETTERS FROM SETTLERS. 


As nothing so convincing can be published concerning the 
advantages of a country as the written testimony of actual 
settlers, a number of letters received from settlers throughout 
Western Canada have been published in pamphlet form. 
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Wood and prairie alternate 
In some parts there are plains free from timber, and 


The soil 
consists of a layer of from one to three feet of black vegetable 


It is peculiar 
to this section of the country that the black .nculd is as deep 


n 
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This pamphlet will be forwarded on request by any of the agents 
whose names appear elsewhere in the Geography. These men, 
for the most part, possessed little or no means to start with, 
but they came, saw, and conquered, and are now, as their 
evidence shows, prospering. An extract from one such letter, 
written to the Chicago agent of the Government, follows: 
tHaa Lake, Atta., N. W. T., Feb. 14, 1904. 
“We have our claim located, filed upon last June. We are 
about fifty miles north of Edmonton, in a settlement but little 
more than eighteen months old. There are many families living 
near—all English speaking—and we have a school organiza‘ ion 
and hope to have a good school-house built in the spring. There 
are three sawmills near. Getting our house put up we moved 
into it November 19th. We have fine hay land, enough good 
water, and sufficient timber for building purposes. Coal has 
been found at the depth of a few feet. We 
are asocial set, having many pleasant gather- 
ings, in which all sorts of good music is an 
important feature. We have but one great 
need—young Women. For marrying, our 
settlement offers unparalleled advantages, 
as there are at least fifty unmarried young- 
men, nearly all of them young and in every 
way suitable. Thanking you for inducing us 
to come to this country, we are, 
Yours truly, 
Mr. AnD Mrs. Wm. Garrison.” 


RESOURCES OF CALGARY COUNTRY. 


One of the most studious of the several 
editors of farm papers who visited 
Western Canada in the summer 
of 1903 said: “The country 
surrounding 
Calgary has 
been especially 
favoured by Na- 
ture more 
ways than one. 


in 


Typical Farm Homes in Western Canada. 


The whole district is watered by many beautiful timber-fringed 
rivers, all clear, swift-running streams, fresh from the snow- 
capped Rockies, which form an enchanting background to the 
scenery of the district. The foothills and prairie surrounding 
the city are covered with a profuse growth of the rich and 
nutritive grasses on which cattle feed and fatten the year 
round and which have made Alberta beef famous. Most of 
the land in the district within a radius of fifty miles of the 
city is capable of producing all grains, roots, and vegetables in 
great quantity and of first-class quality. 

“The facilities in the neighborhood of Calgary for mixed farm- 
ing are such as to assure to the industrious man not only a 
good living for himself and family but the certainty of saving 
and adding to his possessions until he becomes comparatively 


wealthy. 
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Who Will Succeed in Western 


Canada. 


The first great demand is for persons with some capital at 
their disposal. For this class Western Canada affords unlimited 
openings. They can engage in agricultural pursuits, taking up 
free grant lands, buying railway lands, or purchasing the im- 
proved farms to be found in advantageous positions; or in min- 
ing; or in the manufacturing industries. For those possessed of a 


settled income, living will be found exceedingly cheap, with the 
benefits of a fine, healthy climate, magnificent scenery, abundant 
opportunities for sport, and facilities for education and placing 
children in life not to be excelled anywhere. 


HOW TO GET EXPERIENCE. 


It is not essential for young men, 
wishing to take up farms in Canada, 
but desiring before doing so to ac- 
quire knowledge of agriculture, to 
pay premiums. Strong 
healthy young men from eighteen 
to twenty-one years of age, who 
are prepared to accept for a time 
the hard work and 
more or less inseparable from a farm labourer’s life, have no 
difficulty in getting employment in the spring; and the agents 
of the Government in Canada will assist them as far as pos- 
sible in doing so, without charge, although, of course, without 
accepting any direct responsibility. Being without experience, 
they will not get much wages at the outset, but they will be able 
to command increased remuneration in proportion to the value 
of their work. 

Young men, single, who come in March, April, or May, with 
less than $25, looking for positions as farm labourers, will find a 
list of applications from farmers in all parts of the country who 
want hired help, at the Dominion Immigration Office, Winnipeg. 
It is much wiser for the newcomer to stay for the winter with a 
farmer, in a comfortable home, though the wages be only a few 
dollars a month, rather than go to the city or town expecting to 
get a job. There are opportunities, however, on the approach 
of winter, to join camp outfits that go to the bush in various 
parts to cut firewood or get out ties and sawlogs. Experienced 
axemen make good wages at this work, and return in the spring 
to labour on farms. Any careful young man can, from the 
beginning, earn and save enough each year to make payment on 
say 160 acres of land, as payments are spread over ten years. 

Besides the help required in the harvest fields there is a 
demand each season for strong, able-bodied men, accustomed to 


hard work, on railroad construction. 
4 


and 


surroundings 


The wages for female help in farmers’ homes would vary from 
$6 to $10 a month. The experience of many farmers’ wives has 
been that their servant girl is most likely, before many years 
pass, to get married to a neighbouring farmer and become 
mistress of her own home. 


MARRIED MEN WITHOUT CHILDREN. 


It is generally easy to find a situation for a married man with- 
out children, when husband and wife are both willing to engage 
in work; the husband as farm labourer, the wife to assist in 
the housework, or, in many instances, they may find work with 
a bachelor, when the wife takes full charge of the housekeeping. 

[It is not so easy to find a situation for a married man with 
two or more children, as at present few farmers have a second 
house on the farm to accommodate such a family, and the farm- 
house is not large enough to accommodate two families. 


YOUNG MEN WITH $250 OR LESS. ; 


It is hardly possible for a young man with less than $250 to 
start farming on his own responsibility. Better far to work for 
wages a year until he learns the value of things as well as 
the methods of farming. In all probability he would, before 
the end of the first year, get an opportunity to purchase a quar- 
ter section of land in a 
desirable situation, by 
making a small cash pay- 
ment, and, by purchas- 
ing a few head of cattle, 
be prepared in two or 
three years to start for 
himself. 


Grain and Root Crops in Western Canada. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE WITE $500. 


A newcomer with $500 could homestead 160 acres at once, 
and put up a house thereon, as well as do the other necessary 
homestead improvements and then go out to the older settled 
districts during the other six months of the year, which would 
tide him over a second six months of homestead. In three 
years his homestead of 160 acres would be his own. 


THE MAN WITH §$1,000. 


Any single man, or married man with or without family, can 
make a fair start with $1,000 capital. He can either homestead 
or purchase land, making payment on the installment plan to 
cover a period of ten years. A small house would be required, 
also some outbuildings for horses, cattle, swine, and poultry. A 
waggon, plough, and harrows would be purchased. A couple of 
months might well be devoted to working out in harvest and 
threshing, earning some money to help him over the winter. 
Anyone who has from $500 to $1,000 cash would do well to 
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-mand increases. 
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rent the first year. Many of the farms to rent have a house 
and stable thereon, and the owner is often willing to supply 
seed, and sometimes implements, taking a share of the crop in 
return; or, the newcomer can purchase everything necessary, 
putting in a crop of 100 to 150 acres, and after seeding have 
two or three weeks to look about in selecting a permanent 
home. 


CAPITAL MEANS OPPORTUNITY. 


The settler who comes with considerable money, or money with 
a carload of stock and household effects, is one, two, or five 
years ahead of the man who comes with but little means, for he 
is at once able to place himself in a good settlement, buy what 
he wants cheap for cash, and push vigorously. 

It is never wise to invest all the capital a settler brings with 
him the first year. Better place some money in a bank asa nest 
egg for use in emergency, or if a specially good offer presents 
itself during the year he can purchase either land or stock. 


AS TO BUYING LAND. 


First: Never purchase without a personal inspection. 

Second: The nearer you are to a railway station as a market, 
the more valuable the land is, and the more its value will in- 
crease in the future. 

All other things 
being equal, land 
not more than five 
miles from a station 
would be valued, 
say, at $10 per acre; 
land at from five to 
ten miles would be 
valued at $7.50, and 
from ten to fifteen 
miles, somewhat 
less. Prices are in- 
creasing as the de- 


If an intending 
settler has any 
friend or acquaint- 
ance he should by 
all means write to such an one, stating how he is situated and 
what he would like to do, either in the way of securing a situa- 
tion, renting a farm, or purchasing one. 

If the intending settler knows no one, he should purchase 
ticket to Winnipeg only, and on arrival there call upon the Com- 
missioner of Immigration at Winnipeg, when every assistance 
possible will be given to locate him. 


THE TIME TO EMIGRATE. 


Generally speaking, the best time to emigrate, for all classes, 
is the early spring. The agricultural labourer will then find his 
services in demand in the busy period that always comes during 
seed time; and the farmer who intends to take up land for him- 
self will arrive at the beginning of the season’s operations. The 
farmer may, by getting in a crop of oats or potatoes during the 
month of May or the first week in June, contribute greatly to 
the support of himself and family during the first year. Or 
again, if the agricultural labourer arrives in summer, about har- 


vest time, he will find great demand and high wages for his ser- 


vices during the harvest months, and he will have no difficulty 
in getting on well from this point. The farmer, too, who de- 


sires to take up land, if he comes in the summer time, may see 
the crops growing, and may thus have an opportunity to choose 


Hauling No.1 Hard Wheat to Market. 


at leisure the most advantageous location. The summer and 
autumn months are the best for moving about the country in 


search of land—or, as it is commonly called, ‘land hunting’— 


Having selected it, he 
may proceed to erect his. house and make preparations for 
the winter; and, if he means to do this, he will find it a great 
advantage in the spring to have been early on the spot. 


for a suitable spot on which to settle. 


WHAT TO BRING. 


Many of the household necessaries which the emigrant pos- 
sesses he might do well to bring, but still it is advisable to con- 
sider well the weight and bulk, and how far it is worth while. 
Articles of household furniture, crockery, stoves, or heavy ar- 
ticles of hardware should be left behind or sold, except in some 
circumstances, for special reasons, which the colonists will con- 
sider. 

Mechanics and artisans, when they have been encouraged to 
come out, may of course bring their tools; but they must bear 
in mind that there is no difficulty in buying any ordinary tools 
in Canada at reasonable prices. 

Settlers from the United States can secure their own cars at 
very low rates, or a car can be hired by one or more settlers, in 
which case it is better to take along the stock one owns. But 
do not buy new stock, as stock of all kinds can be had at reason- 
able prices, and 
they can be pur- 
chased on arrival. 
Machinery unsuited 
to farming in West- 
ern Canada should 
not be bought, but 
the settler should 
first of all bring his 
bedding and cloth- 


ing. 


WUMAN’S HELP 
NEEDED. 


Canada is a 
man’s country, 
from the fact that 
all new countries first attract men, who are more adventurous 
and better fitted for pioneer life than women. In Manitoba 
there are 21,717, and in the Territories 57,851 more males than 
females. There is an increasing demand for woman’s help, and 
especially for servant girls. The farther west you travel the 
greater the scarcity, and with the demand, the compensation is 
increased, 


GETTING A START. 


Persons of small capital and inadequate knowledge of agricul- 
ture often desire to enter upon farming pursuits. Before this is 
done experience should be acquired, either by hiring oneself out 
as a labourer or gaining experience in some other way. Then 
when the necessary knowledge has been obtained, a farm may 
either be rented, purchased, or taken up as a free grant. 


CLERKS, SHOP ASSISTANTS, AND PROFESSIONAL MEN. 


Clerks, shop assistants, and persons desiring such situations are 
advised not to emigrate unless proceeding to appointments 
already secured or to join friends. Encouragement is not held 
out to professional men; especially in cases where immediate 


employment is desired. 
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ADVICE BY AN- OLD SETTLER. 


John Beggs, an old settler of Arcola, Assa., writing to a local 
paper, says: ‘Do not be in too great a hurry to make money for 
the first year or two, but make up your mind to go carefully 
and feel your way for a short time. A person who is unaccus- 
tomed to prairie farming, and is limited as to means, had better 
if possible obtain a good homestead, which he can secure upon 
very easy terms, and if he has not sufficient money to enable him 
to stock and équip it on the start, I would suggest his procuring 
work with a farmer, which is easily obtained at good wages. 
He can work in this way for six months of each year and put 
in the balance of the year on his homestead. A great many 
people coming in here feel that they are losing time while doing 
the residence duties on a homestead unless they are in a position 
to buy horses and machinery to work continually on the land, 
but if they would only stop and think they would remember 
that at the end of the three years which they are required to 
put in, they have a clear title to 160 acres of land, worth at least 
$1,600, or in other words, for each month they are required to 
reside upon the land they have accumulated a title to $90 worth 
of property, which can be converted into cash at any time, if so 
desired.” 


Expert Opinions of Western Canada. 


It is in view of the exceptional weight attaching to the 
opinions of farmers, agricultural editors, and business men from 
the fertile farming areas of ‘the States,’ whose judgment can 
not be in any way biased in favor of another country than 
their own, that the following matter is presented. 


SPYING OUT THE LAND. 


Three editors of the American Agriculturist recently made a 
4,000-mile tour through Manitoba, Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta. Their report of what they saw, after referring to the 
adaptability of Western Canada for the growing of small grains, 
and to the excellence of the stock, says: ‘‘Among the settlers 
are many from the United States. Such rapid development as 
we saw is only possible in a country blessed with a fertile soil and 
a prosperous people. The future of Western Canada is full of 
promise. Rapid and substantial development is certain. When 
the newer parts of the United States were settled, they had 
much to contend with. There were no railroads, consequently no 
markets. With the settlers in Canada everything is different. 
Railroads have preceded them, furnishing at once a market and 
means of securing the comforts of modern farm life.” 


PRIME GRAZING COUNTRY. 


“Grass is one of the notable things about all the landscape 
of Western Canada,” says Henry F. Thurston in the Farmers’ 
Review (Chicago). ‘There is thus not a mile of this country 
that can not be used for some agricultural purpose—either for 
tilling or ranching. Stories were told the writer of men who, 
last year, cleared from their wheat crop more than the land 
on which it was grown originally cost them. This is easy to 
believe, in view of the large crop and high price for wheat last 
year.” 


CANADA’S MARVELLOUS CLIMATE. 


We should not lose sight of the influence of the rains; 
the total average rainfall for the season is but 13.35 inches for 
the Territories, and 17.34 inches in Manitoba, and the amounts 
falling between April 1st and October Ist are respéctively 9.39 
inches and 12.87 inches or about three-fourths of the entire 
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rainfall. From the middle of June to the middle of July there 
are over two hours more daylight in every twenty-four hours 
than in Nebraska. Prof. Thos. Shaw of Minnesota, than whom 
there is no better authority, says: ‘“The main reason why Western ~ 
Canada wheat grows to such perfection consists in the longer 
period of sunshine it gets each day.” : 

We saw more and larger bands of cattle and sheep grazing 
in Assiniboia and Alberta than we ever saw on the western 
plains of the United States. One band of cattle numbering 
5,000 head were grazing on the rich grass, and sheep without 
number.—H. E. Heath, in Nebraska Farmer. 


VAST AREA OF WHEAT LANDS. 


“The wheat-growing districts of Western Canada,” says the 
Orange Judd Farmer, “are unrivaled in the production of grain. 
In these districts there is length of season and ample rainfall to 
secure the crop under ordinary conditions. During the year 
1902, 50.7 per cent of all the wheat officially inspected at 
Winnipeg graded No. 1 hard, and 30.6 per cent No. 1 northern, 
making 81 per cent of the total receipts falling within the two 
highest market grades. During practically the same time only 
1 per cent of the receipts at Minnesota were hard and 22 per 
cent No. 1 northern, or 23 per cent of the total receipts 
represented the two highest gradings.” 


WESTERN CANADA’S POSSIBILITIES. 


“The tide of immigration which is pouring into the northwest- 
ern territories of Canada, and which is being very largely 
recruited in the central valleys and northwestern states of this 
country,” says B. W. Snow, in Farm and Home, “makes a 
presentation of the agricultural possibilities of this new land of 
timely interest to American farmers. The character of the 
winters may perhaps be best appreciated when it is understood 
that cattle, both on the range and on the homestead, remain 
without shelter the year around, and ordinarily without feed, 
except as they rustle for themselves.” 


PROMISE OF THE NORTHWEST. 


The Indiana Farmer (Indianapolis, Ind.), in its issue of July 
25, 1903, says: ‘The developments of recent years have shown 
that extending far into Manitoba and the Northwest Terri- 
tories, there is an area of millions of acres adapted to the growing 
of the finest wheat in the world, and of this immense area only 
a small portion, relatively speaking, has as yet been turned by 
the plough. All things considered, we look upon this region 
as one of great promise. We do not see how it can fail to 
become one of the most prosperous regions in the world, and 
that in the near future.” ; 


CHARACTER OF THE EDMONTON COUNTRY. 


“We were strongly reminded,” says the editor of the Farmers’ 
Call (Quincy, Il.), in speaking of the Edmonton district, ‘of the 
famous Mendon Prairie in western Illinois. 

“The farming country about Edmonton differs from the open 
prairie in that it is slightly rolling and is not destitute of 
timber, giving ample wood for fuel, building, and fencing. The 
soil is a rich, black loam, almost altogether free from stones. 
Springs, creeks, and small lakes abound. There is a rich growth 
of grass, such as makes Northern Alberta an ideal cattle-raising 
district. Oats and barley do exceptionally well, the former 
running from forty to forty-five pounds to the bushel. That 
wheat can be successfully grown here is proved by the number 
of local grist mills running day and night, grinding the wheat 
of this district to supply home consumption,” 
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_ is grown, oats and barley grow, producing large yields. 
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WESTERN CANADA A LAND OF HOMES. 


“Western Canada is a vast region of excellent farming 
lands,” says the. Farmers’ Call (Quincy, IIl.), July, 1903. 
“Tt is a great empire of material wealth, of progressive institu- 
tions, of religious and political liberty, of robust and of poetical 
thought, and of people and ideas akin to our own. Canada is 
a country of full stomachs, of secure homes, of free schools, of 
liberty. True, it is a country of wheat and oats and grass and 
cattle, but we thought most of it as a land of homes—homes for 
the enterprising and strong-hearted people from ‘the States,’ 
that otherwise might not be able to get homes.” 


WHEAT LANDS ATTRACT THOUSANDS. 


‘“Aericultural chemists who speak with authority,” says a writer 
in the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, ‘‘declare that even the 
black earth of central Russia, hitherto considered the richest 
soil in the world, must yield the palm ‘to the rich, deep, black 
soils of Manitoba and the Northwest Territories.’ The very 
qualities and chemical in- 
gredients needed for the 
production of the finest 
wheat are possessed in 
their highest state by 
these soils. The air is 
dry and healthful. Fuel 
is cheap. In Alberta, 
Assiniboia, and Sas- 
katchewan, the farmers 
have but to drive to the 
open coal banks along 
the Saskatchewan River 
and fill their wagons. 
“The American who 
crosses from the States 
into Canada finds little 
or nothing to remind him 
that he has passed from 


or the colony of a mon- 

archy. He is hampered 

by no more numerous 

restrictions; if anything, 

by less. The things by 

which men are rated are the same—honesty, ability, and the 
_ willingness to work hard.” 


HIGH PRICES FOR FARM PRODUCE. 


“The farmer in the Canadian Northwest,” writes the editor of 
the Farmers’ Call (Quincy, Ill.), “gets a higher price for his 
wheat—perhaps two cents per bushel more on the average— 
than the farmer in the northwest of the United States in the 
same longitude. Considerable numbers of cattle of the Canadian 
Northwest are good enough for the export trade—are as good 
as the cattle of Illinois or Iowa.” 


MORE EVEN SOIL THAN IN IOWA. 


The wheat belts, although colder than the ranching country, 
are ideal districts for wheat growing. The cool nights during 
the ripening period favours the production of firm grains, thus 
making the wheat grade high in the market. Wherever wheat 
The 
pastures are good. Aside from the wild grasses, brome grass 
and western rye grass furnish good hay crops and are grown 
not only where mixed farming is in vogue, but in the wheat 


View at King and Yonge Streets, Toronto. 


districts. as well. The soil, like our own in Iowa, varies in 
different sections of the country; still it is more uniform. We 
met a number of Iowa our trip, who are 
among the new settlers. They were contented and prosperous. 
— Farmers’ Tribune, Des Moines, Iowa. 


farmers during 


CANADA FED BY “THE STATES.” 


Various are the reasons which impel Americans to take up 
their homes in the Canadian Northwest. Undoubtedly the coun- 
try is extremely rich agriculturally. The finest kind of wheat 
can be grown and in large quantities. All kinds of live stock 
can be raised, and the profits of dairying are excellent. 

Manitoba has many examples of farmers who have risen to 
comparative affluence in a few years. Here is the case of an 
Austrian who arrived in Assiniboia in 1890. His assets were 
an industrious disposition, a wife, six children, and $600 in cash. 
To-day he owns 640 acres of land worth $6,000, not to mention 
fifteen horses, twenty-seven cattle, twenty-five pigs, eighty 
sheep, and a complete set of farming implements. 

From Alberta comes 
the story of aman whose 
capital six years ago 
was $300. In 1902 he 
sowed fifty acres in 
wheat, which yielded 
him 1,500 bushels; 100 
acres of oats, which pro- 
duced 4,000 bushels, and 
four and a half acres of 
potatoes, which gave him 
1,020 bushels. For these 
he received $2,700, of 
which $2,200 was profit. 
—Chicago Chronicle. 


AN UNPREJUDICED 
OPINION. 


The recent rush of 
Americans to Canada 
They 
have discovered that you 
have a good thing of it 
over here, plenty of fine, 
fertile land at cheap prices, and free grants to settlers, and 
they wanted to be in on the ground floor, like everybody 
else, and here they are. We have had some Canadian settlers in 
the past, and now you are getting even and getting back.— 
Frank C. Sargent, United States Commissioner of Immigration, 
Washington, D.C. 


is quite natural. 


WAGON-TRAIN IMMIGRATION. 


The exodus to Canada from the Western States continues. 
On every train there are delegations leaving for the Promised 
Land. Not all of those, however; who are journeying to the new 
agricultural Eldorado, are going by train. The overland route 
is as popular as ever. Barring accidents, the wagon trip from 
Great Falls to Calgary can be made in ten days, and with a light 
covered wagon, drawn by a good team of horses, a tent, a bed, 
and a camp cooking outfit, the hardened plainsman of Montana 
wants no better way of making the Journey to Canada. 


Those who have taken the overland route report that the 
season of 1903 has been particularly favourable for that mode 
of travel, the frequent rains this summer having made gra 
everywhere, so that it is no trouble to find good 
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It is with the view of getting good feed for his horses, that the 
overland traveller selects his camping place at night. Of course, 
there is the question of water and wood for the camp-fire 
to be taken into consideration, but first of all the traveller 
thinks of his horses, for he depends upon them to carry 
him along.— Great Falls (Montana) Daily Leader. 


EMIGRATION FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


A special staff correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, writ- 
ing from Rosthern, Saskatchewan, N. W. T., in July of last 
year, says: ‘‘The American invasion of Canada is no mere figure 
of speech. The tide of immigration now sweeping into the 
Northwest Territories is a movement of population comparable 
only to the great waves which for four generations swept the 
States from the Atlantic to the Rockies. The United States 
becomes for the first time a country of emigrants as well as immi- 
grants, and is giving her northern neighbours experienced farmers, 
intelligent, trained in western agriculture, good citizens, the 
thrifty, progressive sons of the men who turned the raw prairies 
into an agricultural empire, and who now seek new homes with 
a patrimony of money 
and experience which 
their fathers lacked.” 


UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. 


In speaking of the 
social conditions in 
Western Canada, Mr. 
T. L. Knappen, as- 
sociate editor of 
the Minneapolis 
Journal, says of 
the people of 
Canada: ‘We 
can  fraternize 
and mingle with 
them more agree- 
ably than any other oi; 
people in the world. d 
At dozens of points railway trains cross the 
frontier with scarcely any more delay than in passing State or 
provincial lines. 

“And the lands themselves are attractive. I have no doubt 
that as wheat lands the acres north of the 49th parallel average 
better than those south, ‘both in quantity and quality of yield.” 


PHENOMENAL DEVELOPMENT OF CANADA. 


A new nation is being born under our very face and eyes. 
Things are shaping faster in Canada than most of us here in the 
United States realize; indeed, faster than Canada herself realizes. 
The Northwest of Canada is rapidly filling up with a new life 
from Eastern Canada and from our own Northwest. Farmers in 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, and the Dakotas are selling 
their valuable farms and are moving, with their families and 
farming implements and live stock, up into this great harvest 
field, and are receiving a most generous welcome.—Saturday 
Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANITOBA IN THE WORLD’S WHEAT MARKET. 


On the occasion of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s visit to the Corn 
Exchange, London, England, Colonel Montgomery, V. D., made 
several important statements. 


“When it is borne in mind,” he said, “that 80 per cent of the 
breadstuffs of this great country has to be brought from abroad, 
you will readily appreciate with what great satisfaction we 
view the large and steadily increasing supplies of grain which 
are annually available for export from Canada, and I challenge 
contradiction when I say that of the wheats we import from 
Russia, India, the Pacific, and the length and breadth of the 
United States, none gives more general satisfaction, none is 
more generally appreciated, than that raised in the Province 
of Manitoba. ' 

“We look forward with confidence to the time at which, with 
the present rate of progress, the Dominion of Canada will have 
a sufficient surplus of wheat to render this country independent 
of other sources of supply.” 


“CANADA IS FORGING AHEAD.” 


Canada is forging ahead more rapidly than any other nation. 
The Dominion has outstripped the rest of the world in 
the rate of export trade increase during the last ten years. 
The estimated value of the cereal production of the Canadian 
Northwest for 1903 is about $55,000,000, taking no account — 
of other items, such as 
general agriculture, 
dairying, and ranching. 
But the sum is a hand- 
some one, and its im- 
portance is emphasized 
by the additional. fact 
that it will be distrib- 
uted within an area the 
total population of 
which is less than 500,- 
000. 

Yet this figure is not 
quite fairly representa- 
tive of the cereal crop 
of the district. Wheat 
is a cash crop, and will 
bring in this year nearly 
$45,000,000. But 
there remain some 40,- 
000,000 bushels of oats, and 11,000,000 bushels of barley. 
These, at present market prices, represent a value of about 
$12,000,000. But only 10 per cent of this is sold. The rest is 
used at home by the farmers as feed for their stock. By that 
process it is converted into a value which can not well be 
estimated, but which is far beyond its market value as a cereal. 
—New York Sun. 


. 


A Herd of Canadian Shorthorns. 


Outlook for the 20th Century. 


CANADA’S AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Mr. C. W. Peterson, formerly Deputy Minister of Agriculture 
for the Territories, says: “I do not claim to be an old-timer in 
this country, but I can distinctly remember when the idea of 
growing wheat west of Moosomin was regarded with ridicule. 
During the year 1903 about 14,000,000 bushels were raised west 
of that point, with an average yield of about twenty-five bushels 
per acre. 

“There are some 193,000,000 acres, over 300,000 square miles 
of land available for free grazing in the Northwest Territories. 
On this enormous extent of country about 200,000 head of sheep, 
600,000 head of cattle, and 175,000 horses are at present pas- 
tured. No higher tribute could be paid to the Canadian North- 
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west as a grazing country than the statement that all cattle and 
sheep exported are consigned to their final destination without 
any grain-finishing process, a procedure which would be abso- 
lutely impossible in any State of the Union.” 


ACTIVITY IN WESTERN CANADA. 


A correspondent of the Toronto Mail and Empire says : 
“Where formerly existed struggling settlements, isolated from 
the world by an ocean of untilled prairie, are now prosperous 
communities, with banks, real estate offices, lawyers, insur- 
ance brokers, and all those other commercial luxuries. Where 
formerly only one small elevator did duty for a shipping 
point, there are now often five, six, or even more. It is 
farmers, strong, raw-boned farmers from Iansas, keen-eyed 
farmers from Iowa, quiet but observant farmers from Ontario, 
earnest though inexperienced farmers from the motherland—it 
is these men in their thousands whose daily toil and aggres- 
sive energy are moving the centre of Canada westward. 

“The American propaganda has been on about the following 
lines: John Jones of Minnesota owns 100 acres of land from 
which he can raise a fair average crop of say sixteen to twenty 
bushels of wheat of mixed grades. His land is readily saleable at 
It is pointed out to him that with the proceeds of 
such a sale he can buy in this country 400 acres of better land, 
equally close to railway, school, and church, and capable of 
yielding twenty to thirty bushels of better wheat to the acre. 
John Jones comes up to see, and seeing, buys. It is claimed 
that with favourable conditions and careful farming a man may 
make the cost of his new land out of one season’s crop, setting 
an acre of crop against the acre of land upon which it is grown.” 


OPTIMISTIC ABOUT CANADA. 
' Mr. Beecher-Smith, Y. M. C. A. representative, unhesitatingly 


speaks with the greatest confidence of the future of Canada: 


“N 


~“T believe Canada will have a great future, especially when it 
is more advantageously served by the railways. At present the 
country is on the eve of important railway developments. 

“As an illustration of the favourable opportunity many dis- 
tricts offer to settlers, here is an actual case. A certain field near 
Moosomin averaged twenty bushels to the acre and the grain 
sold at 72 cents on the market here. Right alongside of this 
farm is lying wild land which can be purchased at $7 or $8 per 
acre. This average is a very moderate one, and yet it will be 
seen that in two years, at the most, the purchaser would be able 
to pay for his land, pay all expenses of working it, and have 
something to his credit.’’. 


THE WAVE OF IMMIGRATION. 


The impetus, which amounts to a moderate boom, is not the 
result of any sudden, impulsive, Eldorado suggestion, but is the 
natural effect of the persistent campaign of advertising that has 
been carried out for years. The tide of immigration is higher 
now than ever before, and rises month by month and week by 
week with a relentless regularity. Railways and steamship 
lines are unable to handle the traffic. Special after special 
brings its multitude of eager, hardy home-seekers. Freight 
trains, heavily laden with settlers’ effects, crowd the tracks. 
The steamships leaving Europe for Canada are overcrowded, 
and many, unable to secure passage for Canada direct, come via 
New York and Boston. Still they come, and premise to come, 
their faces turned westward, where free farms are to be had. 

“On to Canada!” That word seems to have been caught at 
the same time by many scores of thousands in Europe, in the 
United Kingdom, in the United States, and taken as the signal 


for a concerted advance into the great plains of our Northwest. 


—Old Country Correspondence. 


EXPERIENCE OF A SETTLER. 


Foam Lake, Assinrpora, N. W. T. 

The spring creek at my place has been running all winter, 
so that the cattle have water any time they care to drink. The 
land around here is partly covered with scattered bluffs of 
poplar and willow—just enough for fuel and protection for the 
cattle and horses, the latter living on the prairie all the year 
round. Water has been found at most places at a reasonable 
depth and of good quality. My well is fourteen feet deep, and 
I have plenty of good water. 

As to the climate, the summers are cool at night, making it 
an ideal place for a good night’s rest. The winters are not 
nearly so severe here as in South Dakota, as we have bluffs for 
protection. During ten years’ residence I have not had my 
grain or potatoes damaged by frost. As for grain growing and 
ranching, I do not think this country has an equal in America. 

My oats, last year, averaged one hundred bushels to the acre, 
and wheat to the acre averaged fifty bushels. 

Yours truly, 


FRANK Bray. 


Temperature in Western Canada. 


Table showing the average winter, summer, and annual temperatures at 
various points in the Canadian Northwest, taken from the official reports of the 
last ten years. 


MEAN TEMPERATURE 
STATIONS 

Summer | Winter Year 

Northwest Territories — deg. deg. deg. 
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Statement of the daily mean temperature in the months of November and 
December, 1903, and January, 1904, at Edmonton, Winnipeg, Calgary, and St. Paul. 
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Portage la Prairie, Manitoba. 


Hints to New Settlers. 


Hartney, March 8, 1904. 
Dear Sir: 

I see by this clipping from the Winnipeg Telegram, which I 
enclose, that there is an interest taken in the comforts of life for 
new scttlers in the West, and as I have been interested in it per- 
sonally for fourteen years and have not only planted homes for 
myself and family, but have been instrumental in getting many 
settlers in by advising them and lending some money to come 
and showing them how to build a good sod stable, too, I beg to 
offer you my plan, hoping it may help others as it has done many 
here in this locality; that is, fora stable 27 feet square inside I 
take sods ploughed from sloughs, 12 inches wide, 4 inches thick, 
cut 2 feet long, and thus I make a wall 3 feet thick, making the 
stable 30 feet square outside, 8 feet high. I take four 6x6 tim- 
bers, 12 feet long, for posts, set them 9 feet for equal stalls, put on 
four plates for upper end of poles, set poles on the wall, making a 
cottage roof with a small window in top on south side at peak. 
Two doors in south side with a glass in for light; thus I have 
with brush on to keep the sods or for sheeting with two sods thick 
and dirt on top it will turn nearly all the rain we have, with care 
to get dirt out of the well or cellar. We have stables here ten 
years old and we built a stone stable last summer, but prefer 
keeping the horses and stock in the sod, as itis dry and warm. I 
used one side for a granary on starting, and I think it is the cheap- 
est and most economical stable that can be built for a new settler. 

A 


It only¥ cost six posts, five stringers, and poles about two waggon 
loads, with brush and a few boards for a door. 

I have just returned from a two months’ tour to California and 
through the Middle and Southern States as far as New Orleans, 
and I found many young men who would like to join us in filling 
up this great Northwest. I may go up to the Saskatchewan or 
southwest of Battleford district this spring or summer and take a 
homestead, or buy some C. P. R. land if it suits my fancy, but I 
have every confidence in the West, and only get a good garden and 
fields of wheat and comfortable buildings and I find the people 
are contented and happy. Everyone thinks he has the best place 


on the face of the earth. 
Yours truly, 


[Signed ] A. N. MULLETT. 


DETROIT FREE PRESS, Wednesday, January 9, 1904: 
A GREAT COUNTRY FOR YOUNG MEN. 


CHARLES H. GAGNIER PRAISES CANADIAN NoRTHWEsT. 


He. Has Been Ranching There for the Last Two Years. 


Brown as a berry and weighing almost 200 pounds, Charles H. 
Gagnier, a former employe of the Detroit Free Press, returned to 
this city yesterday from the Canadian Northwest, where he has 
been conducting a ranch for the last two years. Mr. Gagnier is 
enthusiastic Over the prospects of the Northwest Territory and 
declares that many a fortune will be made there within the next 
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_ few years. 
Alberta, by the Red Deer River, and near there are the families 


$20 to $30 a year profit. 


uniform success, 


north of Lakes Huron and Superior, 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


His ranch of 160 acres is situated at Markerville, 


of Horatio Kelly and James T. Clark, both of Detroit. In the 
vicinity are sixty fami-ies from the States, who left here a few 
years ago and are now well on the road to prosperity. Mr. 
Gagnier stated all those who have taken up homes in that district 


are contented and happy in the prospects of a successful future. 


“The Canadian Northwest is a great country for a young man, 
and offers large opportunities for all,” said Mr. Gagnier yesterday 
afternoon. ‘‘All that is required is a close attention to work and 
success is assured. Not only that, but the returns on a small 
investment are big. The country itself is delightful and the land 
is fertile. Of course, cattle raising is the chief industry and it 
is the one that bring the most money. In that territory a milch 
cow will bring as high as $50, while a three-year-old steer is worth 


almost as much. It costs very little to feed the cattle, and my 


experience has been that they pay 100 per cent on the original 
investment. Why, one cow will give cream that yields from 
The cream is sold to the Government 
creameries, and sometimes as high as 20 cents a quart is paid for it. 

‘‘Oats and barley are sure crops. Fall wheat is raised with 
Calgary and Edmonton are the two principal 
cities in the Northwest and both are booming. Edmonton has 
about 8,000 people, while Calgary is not so large.” 

Mr. Gagnier came home for the Christmas holidays, but he 
expects to return to his ranch in a few months. 


Northern Ontario 


‘NEW ONTARIO’”’) 


“New Ontario’’ is that portion of the Province of Ontario 
lying west of the Upper Ottawa River and its tributary lakes, 
and extending to the 
eastern boundary of the Province of Manitoba on the west, and 


James Bay and the Albany River on the north. 


Overlooked up to a few years ago, ‘‘New Ontario” has 
Be roved on recent investigation to be in reality one of the richest 
_ portions of the Dominion. Large tracts of valuable pine hitherto 
‘unknown have been discovered, and there are large areas of 
land requiring only to be cleared of timber, at once valuable 


as it is cut, to be equal to the wheat lands of Southern Ontario. 


To gain accurate and detailed knowledge of these parts of 
the Province, experts were sent out for scientific examination, 
and practical agriculturists for their views as to the possibilities 
of the land for farming. ‘The results of these extensive explora- 
tions have fully justified the most 
regard to the natural wealth and fertility of Northern Ontario. 
In the eastern part of the territory north of the “ 
land,” soon to be served by the Grand Trunk Pacific 
there is an area of excellent agric dteanal 
with an equable and temperate climate and an 


sanguine expectations in 


height of 
> Railway, 
immense land, 
abundance of 
wood and water, which render the inducements it presents to 
those in search of homesteads as good as those offered anywhere 


else on the continent. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND IN “NEW ONTARIO.” 


The great clay belt running from the Quebec boundary west 
through Nipissing and Algoma districts and into the district of 
Thunder Bay comprises an area of at least 24,500 square miles, 
or 15,680,000 acres, nearly all of which is well adapted for cul- 
tivation. This almost unbroken stretch of good farming land 
is larger than the States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Island, New Jersey, and Delaware combined, and one-half 
size of the State of New York. The region is watered by 
Moose River, flowing into James Bay, and its tributaries, the 
Abitibi, Mattagami, and Missinabie, and by the Albany and 
its tributaries, the Kenogami and Ogoke. Each of these rivers 
is over 300 miles in length, and they range in width from 300 
or 400 yards to a mile. They are fed by numerous smaller 
streams and these in turn drain numberless lakes of larger or 
smaller size, so that the whole country is one network of water- 
ways. The great area of water surface also assures the country 
against the protracted drouths so often experienced in other 
countries. 

In the small part of the district of Rainy River which was 
explored the proportion of good land is not so great, but the 
clay land in the townships around Dryden “has an area of about 
600 square miles, or 384,000 acres. There are also smaller cul- 
tivable areas at various other points. 
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CLIMATE IN NORTHERN ONTARIO. 


The climate in this northern district presents no obstacles to 
successful agricultural settlement and is not much different from 
that of the Province of Manitoba, lying along the same parallel. 


Schoolhouse and Farms, Morden, Manitoba. 
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RAINY RIVER DISTRICT. 


Rainy River District is a lumbering, mining, and farming 
country. The valley of the Rainy River, with the country sur- 
rounding the Lake of the Woods, contains some areas of farming 
land which are unsurpassed in fertility of soil and general 
advantages. At the head of the Rainy River is the small town 
of Alberton, and down the river are several smaller villages 
where sawmills have been erected and where the settlers of the 
neighbourhood transact their business. Wabigoon, Rat Portage, 
and Keewatin are on the main line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and from their end of the lake is a steamboat service 
across the lake and up the Rainy River to the falls at Fort 
Frances. Beyond these are other steamers for points in the 
interior. The Canadian Northern Railway crosses the Rainy 
River on its way to Manitoba, and forms another outlet for 
produce to the markets east and west. 


GRANTS OF LAND. 


The terms upon which land can be obtained from the Govern- 
ment in these localities vary according to locality. In general 
terms it may be said that they are liberal, but are intended for 
bona fide settlers only. Facilities, however, will be found by 
capitalists who desire to embark in commercial enterprises, for 
which there are many openings. Those desirous of more detailed 
information on the subject of ‘“New Ontario” or of any particular 
section of it should write to the Crown Land Colonization 
Department, Toronto, Ontario, where all information concern- 
ing the subject can be obtained. 


TIMBER AND WATER POWER. 


This country is largely covered with extensive forests of 
spruce, jackpine, and poplar. The value of this class of timber 
is increasing every day, and the market for it is widening. In 
the district of Nipissing, north of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
line, there is estimated to be at least 20,000,000 cords of pulp- 
wood; in the district of Algoma, 100,000,000 cords; in the dis- 
trict of Thunder Bay, 150,000,000 cords; and in the district of 
Rainy River, 18,000,000 cords; a grand total of 288,000,000 cords. 

A feature of this region, important from an industrial point of 
view, is the existence of many falls on the rivers and streams. 
These will no doubt be utilized with advantage in the creation 
of economical power when the country comes to be opened up. 


Ee 


NIPISSING. 


The Ottawa Valley having been for a number of years the 
pine-supplying region for the mills at the Chauditre Falls and 


other points on the river, several towns have grown up in the 
eastern portion of the district of Nipissing. Mattawa, on the 
line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, is the principal one, and 
there are other smaller settlements reached by railway and steam- 
boat. There is a branch line to Timiskaming on the lake of that 
name, and in this neighbourhood a number of townships have 
been surveyed and are ready for settlement. 

- At North Bay on Lake Nipissing there is an important settle- 
ment. The railway and steamboat fare from Toronto to Nipissing 
is about $13, and from other places in proportion. Arrange- 
ments can be made with the railways for the carrying of settlers’ 
effects by the carload. 


ALGOMA DISTRICT. 


In Algoma’s wide expanse of territory there are varieties of 
soil and productive capabilities. There is plenty of good farm- 
ing land, and that which is unsuitable for farming is, except in 
the immediate vicinity of the railway, usually covered with a 


- thick growth of timber which is very useful to the settler. 


There are a number of surveyed townships open to settlement — 
near the Sault Ste. Marie— commonly called ‘‘The Soo”? — and 
there are several settlements where persons with a little money 
can obtain an already cleared section or even a well cultivated 
farm. Algoma is.served by the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and by the branch which runs from Sudbury to 
St. Paul, Minn., and through Dakota into the Canadian North- 
west, as also by the lake steamers. 


THUNDER BAY DISTRICT. 


Fort William, at the mouth of the Kaministiquia River, is 
the summer lake terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Here are three immense grain elevators through which pass the 
greater part of the exported wheat grown in Manitoba and 
Western Canada. Twenty miles up the river are the Kakabeka 
Falls, supplying a magnificent water power not yet in use. Up 
the banks of the river and in the neighbourhood there is a good 
deal of excellent farming land particularly suitable for mixed 
farming. 

Port Arthur is the terminus of the Canadian Northern Rail- 
way, which runs through this and the Rainy River district and 
through Manitoba into the Northwest Territories, apparently 
intended to reach the Pacific Ocean. 

The Thunder Bay & St. Joe Railway will run from Port 
Arthur north through a country of great wealth in timber and 
minerals as well as through sections affording good farming 
land. 


RECORD SHOWING TIME OF BEGINNING WORK, HARVESTING, ACRES OF GRAIN, AND YIELD ON 
A. J. COTTON’S FARM AT TREHERNE AND SWAN RIVER VALLEY, MANITOBA. 


The annexed table, showing acreage of wheat, average yield of all grain, date of sowing, harvesting, and length of season, will give the 


actual experience of one who came out to Manitoba with a moderate capital and started farming on a small scale. 


work can do the same. 


wheat, but have given the date my neighbour began to sow his wheat. 


As will be seen, the lowest average I had of wheat was in 1900, being 8% bushels per acre; a very dry season being the cause. 
which averaged as high as 55 bushels to the acre for 25 acres, but the following table shows the average for each year. 
} The first yield of barley was put in on spring breaking, and was a very good crop considering. 


Any man willing and able to 
I grew wheat 


The first spring I did not have my land ready for 


This is a true record I have kept, and shows how a settler with limited capital can begin farming on a small scale and increase his acreage. At the 
present time I have 27 head of horses — 20 of them working — 29 head of cattle, 15 ploughs, 8 waggons, 6 binders, 7 set of harrows, 4 seeders, and other 
implements to the value of $8,000 (all paid for), as well as 2,400 acres of land in the Swan River Valley, money out at interest on farm property, town 


property, &e., and a trifle in the bank, leaving us quite comfortable, happy, and contented with the country. I remain 


Yours truly, 


Swan River, Manitoba, January 12th, 1904. (Signed), A. J. COTTON. 

Began Farm- No. of Bushels oa we | DATES DATES 

ing in 1888. Threshed each Year. Average per Acre. Began Sowing Wheat, &c., each Spring. Sowing, Harvesting, and Freezing. 

Acres : s Finished; Began | Finished 
r : Bushels| Bushels|Bushels ? Began to | Began to | Began to | Began to ee Seana all ve 
Bee ete Wheat} Oats | Barley Wheat| Oats | Barley || ‘Harrow Sow Wheat} Sow Oats | Sow Barley pomieg Nes canine Froze up 
TSSSR| SE Ae | eee 25 S56n | |e 10 16 April 1 | April 6 | May 4} May 2dil|Esncen aden tence en eee ene Nov. 14 
1889 62 Ae OV ee oa) eee PEN ieaiase nl cee Marehis22)|Mareh 25 oe cee ae ae eee April 11} Aug. 8] Aug. 17] Nov. 21 
1890 129 2,566 3205 teeeaes 31% ke | eres April 2| April al Arp ral 150) |e April 28} Aug. 20] Sept. 4] Nov. 5 
1891 |. 140 8,920 | 1,120 510 28 55 51 April 6| Avril 15 | May 19 | May 23 || May 12] Aug. 19| Sept. 10} Nov. 13 
1892} 153 || 4,437] 1,414 570 29 61% | 57 || April 13] April 18|May 24|May 21|/May 16] Aug. 24| Sept. 5|Nov. 12 
1893 200 4,37 1,000 428 22 40 43 May 1 | May 2 | May 24 | May 31 || May 19) Aug. 15} Aug. 380] Nov. 11 
1894 280 8,400 | 2,140 460 30 61 38 April. 25] April 26 | May 22 | May 29 || May 16] Aug. 6] Aug. 238] Nov. 15 
1895 314 || 12,745 | 4,033 800 40 76 57 April 1| April 8j| April 29 | May 10 || April 24| Aug. 16} Aug. 81] Nov. 5 
1896 320 4,536 | 2,930 542 14 36% 43 April 27 | May 7 | June 2 | May 13 || May 30] Aug. 22]Sept. 9|Nov. 1 
1897 | 475 || 12,850 | 2478 180 26 42 18 || April 12| April 19|May 15|May .20||May 11] Aug. 16] Aug. 30| Nov. 9 
1898 515 || 16,026 | 7,788 585 31 59 45 April 8]April 13 | May 13 | May 13 |) May 3) Aug. 18} Aug. 29|}Nov. 7 
1899 6502) 18,622) |" B74) ees 29 93.) a |i Mer ee April 12] April 24] May 20: kee eesaoes May 19/ Aug. 17| Sept. 1] Nov. 30 
1900 WSO ose 50 |) ee SO0k | pee 8% 35 ooo ee)|| April 3 | April May Ie eet ee May 1/Aug. 6/]Sept. 38] Nov. 10 
Part o|f 1901 ||crop wlas raisjed in t|fhe Swan | River Valjley and aljl_ after 19/01. 

1901 764 || 17,954 654 7719 23% 28 34 April 1| April 8 | May 16| June 21/|May 16) Aug. 10] Aug. 29/Nov. 4 
1902 175 || 4,550 | 5,063 495 26 61 45 April 14] April 15 | May 19|/ June 10/]|May 14/ Aug. 25| Sept. 6|Nov. 9 
1903 300 7,200 3.060 400 24 60 40 April 151) April 20! May 15| June 22||May 9/| Aug. 29| Sept. 11] Nov. 12 


Fall of 1901 I removed to Swan River Valley. 
A 


Western 


~ 


THE FOLLOWING IS A PLAN OF A TOWNSHIP 
é : N Each square contains 
640 acres; each quar- 
ter section contains 160 
ac.es. 

A section contains 
640 acres and torms 
one mile square. 

Government Lands 
open for homestead 
(that is for free settle- 
ment) —Section Nos. 2, 
4, €, 10, 12; 14, 16, 18, 20, 
22, 24, 28, 30, 82, 34, 36. 

Canadian Pacific 
Railway Lands for 
sale—Section Nos. 1, 
By Dy a londas diel Osels 
28.20, 2h Bl, 38, 50. 

Section Nos. 1, 9, 13, 
21, 25,33, along the main 
line, Winnipeg, to 
Moose Jaw, can be pur- 
chased from Canada 
Northwest Land Com- 


pany. 

School Sections. — 
Section Nos. 11 and 29 
are reseryed by Gov- 
ernment for school 
purposes. 

Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s Land for sale.— 
Sections Nos. 8 and 26. 

Anyeven-numbered section of Dominion lands in Manitoba or the Northwest 
Territories, excepting 8 and 26, which has not been homesteaded, reserved to pro- 
vide wood lots for settlers, or for other purposes, may be homesteaded upon by 
any person who is the sole head of a family, or any male over eighteen years of 
age, to the extent of one-quarter section of 160 acres, more or less. 


ENTRY 


» Entry may be made personally at the local land office for the district in which 
the land to-be taken is situate, or if the homesteader desires, he may, on applica- 
tion to the Minister of the Intcrior, Ottawa, the Commissioner of Immigration, 


= Winnipeg, or the local agent for the district in which the land is situate, receive 


‘ 


authority for some one to make entry for him. <A fee of $10 is charged for an ordi- 


nary homestead entry. 
HOMESTEAD DUTIES 


Under the present law homestead duties must ,be performed in one of the fol- 
lowing ways, namely: ; 
(1). By at least six months residence upon and cultivation of the land in each 
year during the term of three years. 
(2) Ifthe father (or the mother, if the father is deceased) of any person who is 
eligible to make a homestead entry resides upon a farm in the vicinity of the land 


entered for by such person as a homestead, the r quirements of the law as to resi- 


dence prior to obtaining patent may be satisfied by such person residing with the 
father or mother, ; 

(8) If the settler has his permanent residence upon farming land owned by him 
in the vicinity of his homestead, the requiremeuts of the law as to residence may 
be satisfied by residence upon the said land. 


vr. APPLICATION FOR PATENT 

Should be made at the end of the three years, before the Local Agent, Sub-Agent, 
or the Homestead Inspector. Bofore making application for patent the settler 
must give six months’ noice in writing to the Commissioner of Dominion Lands 
at Octawa of his intention to do so, 


INFORMATION 


Newly arrived immigrants will receive at th: immigration office in Winnipeg 
- or at any Dominion lands office in Manitoba or the Northwesr Territories, informa- 
tion as io the Jands that are open for entry, and from the oflicers in charge, free of 


_. . expense, advice and assistance in securing lands to suit them; and fullintormation 


= respecting the land, timber, coal, and mineral laws, as well as respecting !)ominion 
= lands in the railway belt in British Columbia. may be obtained upon application to 
i the Secretary of the Department of the Interior, Ottawa; the Commissioner of 
% Immigration, Winnipeg, Manitoba, or to any of the Dominion lands agents in 

; Manitoba or the Northwest Territorics 

a JAMES A. SMART, ‘ 

; ‘ Deputy Minister of the Interior. 
_ — N.B.—In addition to free grant lands, to which the regulations above stated 
z _ Yefer, thousands of acres of most desirable lands are available for lease or pur- 
Pood - chase from railroad and other corporations and private firms in Western Canada. 
=i CUSTOMS— FREE ENTRIES 


The following is an extract from tie customs tariff of Canada, specifying the 
articles that can be so entered: 

Settlers’ Effects, viz.: Wearing appare:, household furniture, books, implements 
and tools of trade, occupation, or employment; guns, musical instruments, 
domestic sewing machines, typewriters, live stock, bicycles, carts and other 
vehicles, and agricultural implements in use by the setiler for at least six months 
before his removal to Canada; not to include machinery or articles imported for 
use in any manufacturing establishment or for sale; also book., pictures, family 
Plate or furniture, personal effects, and heirlooms left by bequest; provided, that 

any dutiable articles entered as settlers’ effects may not be so entered unless 


Canada Homestead Regulations 


brought with the settler on his first arrival, and shall not be sold or otherwise dis 
posed of without paym: nt of duty until after twelve months’ actual use in Canada, 
provided also, that under regulations made by the Comptroller of Customs, live 
stock, when imported into Manitoba or the Northwest Territories by inteading 
settler, shall be free until otherwise ordered by the Goyernor in Council. 

5 ttlers arriving from the United States are allowed to enter duty free stock in 
the following proportions: One animal of neat stock or horses for each ten acres 
of land purchased or otherwise secured under homestead etry, up to 160 acres, 
and one sheep for each acre so secured. Customs duties paid on animals brought 
in excess of this proportion will be refunded for the number applicable to an 
addiiional holding of 160 acres, when taken up. ; 

The settler will be required to fill up a form (which will be supplied him by 
the customs officer om application) giving description, value, ctc., of the goods 
and articles he wishes to be allowed to briug in fiee of duty. He will also be 
required to take the following oath: 

[eee er ae Ser ee do hereby solemnly make oath and 
say, that all the goods and articles hereinbefore mentioned are, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, entitled te free entry as settlers’ effects, under the tariff of 
duties of customs now in force, and all of them have been owned and in actual 
use by myself for at least six months before removal to Canada; and that none of 
the goods or articles shown in this entry have been imported as merchandise or 
for any use in manufacturing establishment, or for sale, and that 1 intend becom- 
ing a permanent settler within the Dominion of Canada. 


See een oceans fo nates ore ee , do solemnly swear that IT am now moving 
into Manitoba (or the Northwest Territories) with the intention of becoming a 
settler therein, and that the live stock enumerated and describe in the entry here- 
unto attached is intended for my own use on the farm which [ am about to occupy 
(or cultivate), and not for sale or speculati\ e purposes, nor for the use of any other 
person or persons whomsoever. 


QUARANTINE OF SETTLERS’ CATTLE 


Settlers’ cattle, when accompanied by certificates of health, to be admitted 
without detention ; when not +0 accompanied, they must be inspected. Inspectors 
may subject any cattle showing symptoms of tuberculosis to the tuberculin test 
before allowing thein to enter. Any cattle found tuberculous to be returned to the 
United States or killed without indeninity. Sheep, for breeding and feeding pur- 
poses, may be admitted subject to inspection ut port of entry, and must be accom- 
panied by a certificate, signed by a Government inspector, that sheep scab has not 
existed in the district in which they have been fed for six months preceding the 
date of importation. If disease is discovered to exist in them, they may be returned 
or slaughtered. Swine may be admitted, when forming part of settlers’ effects, 
when accompanied by a certificate that swine plague or hog cholera has notexisted © 
in the district whence they came for six months preceding the date of shipment ; 
when not accompanied by such certificate, they must he subject to inspection at 
port of entry. If found diseased, to be slaughtered, without compensation. 


FREIGHT REGULATIONS 

A.—Carload of settlers’ effects, within the meaning of this tariff, may be made 
up of the following described property for the benefit of actual settlers, viz.: Live 
stock, any number up to but not exceeding ten (10) head, all told, viz., horses, 
mules, cattle, calves, sheep, hogs; household goods and personal property (second- 
hand); wagons or otlier vehicles, for personal use (second-hand), farm machinery, 
implements, and tools (all second-hand); lumber and shingles, which must not 
exceed 2,500 feet in all, or the equivalent thereof; or in licu of, not in addition to, 
the lumber ..nd shingles a portable house may be shipped ; seed grain; small quan- 
tity of trees or shrubbery ; small lot live poultry or pet animals; and sufficient feed 
for the live stock while on the journey. 

B.— Less than carloads will be understood to mean only household goods (second- 
hand); wagons or other vehicles. for personal use (second-hand); and second-hand 
farm machinery, implements, and tools. Less than carload lots should be plainly 
addressed. 

©.— Merchandise, such as groceries, provisions, hardware, etc., also implements, 
machinery, vehicles, etc.. if new. will not be revarded as settlers’ effects, and if 
shipped will be charged the company’s regular classified tariff rates. 

D.— Should the allotted number of live stuck be exceeded, the additional animals 
will be taken at the ordinary classified rates, over and above the carload rates for 
the settlers’ effects, but the total charge for any one such car will not exceed the 
regular rate for a straight carload of live stock. (These ordinary tariff rates will 
be furnished by station agents on application.) 

E.—Passes.—One man will be passed free in charge of live stock when forming 
parts of carloads, to feed, water, and care for them in transit. Agents will use the 
usual form of live-stock contract. 

F.—Top Loads.—Settlers are not permitted, under any circumstances, to load 
anv article on the top of box or stock cars; such manner of loading is dangerous, 
and is absolute) y forbidden. , ae. : 

G.—Carload.s will not be stopped at any point short of destination for the pur- 
pose of unloading part. The entire carload must go through to th2'station to 
which originally consigned. . 

H.—Carload Rates.—The rates shown in the column headed “ Carioads”’ apply 
on any shipment occupying a car, and weighing 24,000 pounds (12 tons) or less. If 
the carloads weigh aver 24,000 pounds, the additional weight will be charged for at 
pronortionate rates. (Example: $205 ‘‘per car” is equivalent to 8544 cents per 
hundred pounds, at which rate the additional weight would be charged.) 

STOP-OVER PRIVILEGES 
Intending settlers are given the privilege of stopping over at stations where 
they wish to inspect land. Application should be made to the conductor before 
reaching station where stop-oyer is required. 
FUEL FOR SETTLERS 


Any homesteader having no timber on his homestead may, on application to the 
Local Agent of Dominion Lands, get a permit to cut what he requires for building 
material, fencing, and fuel for use on his homestead. 
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